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TEACHER PERSONALITY—WHAT CAN WE DO 
ABOUT IT AS A PART OF INSTITUTIONAL 
TEACHER-TRAINING? 


V. E. van Patrer 


State Teachers College, Superior, Wisconsin 


That schools for teachers should do 
something constructive about teacher per- 
sonality is a subject on which there is a 
surprising degree of unanimity. That there 
is a desirable “teacher-personality” some- 
what distinct from, let us say, physician per- 
sonality or banker personality or housewife 
personality seems also to be rather generally 
accepted. Furthermore, there is quite gen- 
eral agreement that the whole program of 
a teacher-training institution—its program 
of studies, its extra-curricular program of so- 
cial, athletic, dramatic, forensic, and musical 
activities—should have personality develop- 
ment as a prime aim. A general agree- 
ment can also be reached on an acceptable 
general definition of personality, such as that 
given in the Oxford English Dictionary— 
“that quality or assemblage of qualities 
which makes a person what he is, as distinct 
from other persons.” That an incidental, 
but important, aim of any teacher of any 
subject in a teacher-training institution can 
and should be the development of person- 
ality in the students is also generally ac- 
cepted. As we try to proceed, in a consid- 
eration of teacher-personality development, 


from the foregoing five points of agreement 
there begins a decided dividing of the ways. 
On these pertinent questions there begins 
to develop loss of unanimity as to the sound- 
ness and practicability of whatever answer 
is given: 

1. Shall there be organized within the regular 
program of studies a class in development 
of teacher-personality? 

2. Shall whatever is done to better personality 
of students in training be done by direct or 
by indirect method? 

3. Shall personality development be made a 
distinct, specific, and labeled phase of any 
part of teachers college work? 

In short, disagreement on teacher-person- 
ality development seems to center at two 
points: (a) the degree of specificity, (b) 
the directness of the attack. 

This article is not an attempt to settle 
with finality, even to the writer’s satisfaction, 
any of the foregoing knotty problems of 
procedure; it is only a description of “a” 
plan which has been in use at one teachers 
college, together with a somewhat informal 
checkup as to its efficiency. The plan has 
now been used at the State Teachers College 
in Superior, Wisconsin, for four years with 
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eight successive semester groups of senior 
college students totaling approximately four 
hundred and fifty. The success of the plan 
to date and the possibility of its use by others 
wholly or with selective local adaptations 
are the two reasons for this discussion of it. 
There is not any one part of the entire plan 
which is uniquely new; its newness consists 
in this: that it pulls together plans, sug- 
gestive ideas, and results of research from 
many sources and unifies them into an 
actual working model. 

The plan is based on these fundamental 
assumptions: 


1. That personality is susceptible to change 
and that this change can be made the object 
of direct attack. 


2. That effectiveness of this attack on the 
personality-development problem _necessi- 
tates a breaking up of the concept-per- 
sonality into a workable number of com- 
ponent parts. 


3. That the component parts of the personality 
of the successful teacher, while not different 
in kind from the component parts of the 
personality of successful members of other 
professions, is nevertheless sufficiently 
unique in desirable size and arrangement 
of parts to warrant and to make possible a 
delineation of what we may term a teacher- 
personality. 


4. That all of the laws or conditions of learn- 
ing apply as precisely to learning directed 
at teacher-personality development as to 
any other kind of learning situation. 


5. That teacher-personality development, when 
included as just one important phase of the 
large, purposeful activity—practice-teach- 
ing—makes for a healthy attitude toward an 
objective which, when otherwise treated in 
isolation, tends to become a wierdly dis- 
torted or empty sort of impracticable men- 
tal gymnastics. 


In the formulation of the plan a total 
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adoption was made of the grouping of 
twenty-six traits formulated by Charters and 
Waples in their Commonwealth Teacher. 
Training Study.’ The trait actions formu. 
lated by the same authors were also adopted 
but with some adaptations of rewording and 
further descriptions. An adoption was also 
made of the idea of the “Conduct Assign. 
ment” * as described by Professor Charters 
in his Teaching of Ideals.® Full acceptance 
was also made of the concept, expressed by 
many authors,* of personality as a blending 
or integration of many small consistencies of 
action (traits) which experience has indi- 
cated the successful teacher does consist- 
ently perform. 

A college student who enrolls for prac- 
tice-teaching does so at the opening of one 
or the other of the two last semesters of his 
senior year. One-half day each day for four 
and one-half months is devoted to this prac- 
tice-teaching work. A general meeting of 
all students currently enrolled in practice- 
teaching is held one hour each week. Initi- 
ation and guidance of the plan in develop- 
ment of teacher traits comprises an impor- 
tant part of a few of these weekly hour 
meetings. The initiation and guidance of 
this plan is briefly as follows: 


1. Each student is given a twelve-page mime- 
ographed set of “Description and Guidance 
in use of the Personality Trait Plan.” 


2. Distribution of these mimeographed sets is 
immediately followed by a lecture aimed at 
describing the plan and emphasizing its 
importance. 


3. Each student is asked to take about a half- 
hour some time within the first two weeks 
and check himself on each of the twenty- 
six traits. (The check sheet of traits is so 
arranged that one checks each trait some- 
where on a five-point scale: Excellent, 
Good, Fair, Poor, Failure.) 


1 Charters, W. W., and Waples, Douglas, The Commonwealth Teacher Training Study, pp. 67-69 and 223-244. 
2“ . . Traits of character are developed by doing the things that are done by one who possesses the trait to an effec- 


a 
, PP. 151-152 and 310-313. 
« See: Mead A 


Supervision of Rural Schools, p. 234. 


Charters, W. W., The Teaching of Ideals, p. 151. 


. R., Supervised Student Teaching, p. 48. Valentine, P. F., The Art of The Teacher, p. 274. Clement 
and Clement, Cooperative Supervision in Grades Seven to Twelve, pp. 51-52. Anderson, C. J 
Symonds, P. M., The Nature of Human Conduct, p. 320. 


.. and Simpson, M. E., The 
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4. After checking, the practice-teacher ar- 
ranges for an individual one-half to one 
hour conference with his critic teacher. At 
this conference the checked sheet is gone 
over and mutual agreement reached as to 
the correctness of the student’s  seli- 
checking. (As a result, the checking on 
some traits may be raised, some lowered, 
many remain the same.) 

. Next, some one, two, but not more than 
three of the traits on which there was 
mutual agreement as to their being low 
are taken as the basis for the first of a 
series of “Conduct Assignments.”  Illus- 
trative acts which, if performed, indicate a 
possession or a building toward possession 
of the trait are considered. Provision is 
made in subsequent lesson plans for in- 
clusion of these types of acts. Performance 
of such acts in the actual practice-teaching 
situations are, of course, noted by the critic 
teacher and are commended. 

. When traits selected for the first “Conduct 
Assignment” have shown marked improve- 
ment (which normally should be within 
three to four weeks) then another set of 
one, two, but not more than three traits are 
selected and made the basis of a “Conduct 
Assignment.” ‘This process of trait selec- 
tion and making of “Conduct Assign- 
ments” continues throughout the semester 
as one important phase of the work of 
practice-teaching. A conscious effort is 
made to raise all traits to a level mutually 
agreed on as at least “Good.” 

As successive “Conduct Assignments” are 

given, efforts are made, of course, to con- 

tinue performance of the acts which were 
basic in all previous “Conduct Assign- 
ments.” 


wi 


oO 


>) 


How effective has this plan of developing 
teacher-personality been? A valid evalua- 
tion of any general plan involving so in- 
dlusive a thing as personality is, of course, 
almost inescapably beset with unmeasurable 
imponderables. Public school officials em- 
ploying those who have come under this 
plan during their student-teaching days 
would be in no position to pass valid judg- 
ment on desirable changes this plan may 
have accomplished. True, they may be sat- 
ified with the personality of the young 


teacher they have employed, but this fur- 
nishes no basis for isolation and evaluation 
of the forces which may have produced the 
satisfactory personality. The only check- 
up on the relative value of the plan immedi- 
ately available and practical seemed to be 
a probing of judgments of those who have 
been on the receiving end of the effort, i e— 
those who have used this plan of teacher- 
personality development as a part of their 
practice-teaching work. Therefore a small 
six-question questionnaire was prepared and 
sent to a random selection of fifty-five of 
our former students who are now public 
school teachers. Forty-one replies were re- 
ceived. Approximately one-half of the re- 
plies came from teachers one year in the 
field and the other half had been teachers 
in the field for two years. The six ques- 
tions with tabulated replies were as follows: 


REPORT ON THE PERSONALITY-T RAIT PLAN 


Yes No 
1. Can you recall at all vividly the 
plan that was used?.... 4o 26 
2. Does it now—after the lapse of 
some months or years—seem to 
you to have been worth while to 
aks cpupsipeneed 35 5 
3- Do you feel that the plan had 
enough merit in it that more 
time should be given to it even 
if the time had to be taken from 
something else?.............. 3 4 
4. Can you honestly say that you 
can definitely detect one or 
more traits which were bettered 
because of the plan?.......... 3602 
5. Can you cite specifically any 
precise value of the plan to 
| PRS 
(38 gave specific citations) 
6. We would appreciate here any 
suggestions as to bettering the 
| ERE rer reer ree 
(35 gave specific suggestions ) 


IIS ciicsiccisshnsecnlecteinsntiantislcuasagaieibhendloeh ' 
MN oo ctres, se aictahvndeenumnas 
| ance ee Re RL 
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No numerical tabulation could, of course, 
be made on replies to questions 5 and 6. 
However, the answers to these two ques- 
tions were a real check on the validity of 
answers given on the first five questions also 
many of the comments on 5 and 6 contained 
citations and suggestions of surprising merit. 


the forty-one answers received, thirty- 


eight gave specific citations in answers to 
question 5. The following four are repre- 
sentative of the type of citation made: 


I. 


From a kindergarten teacher two years 
out of school: “I still have the personality 
sheets which I received in school. I have 
checked myself three times since gradu- 
ation. Each check-up has been more 
severe than the preceding one. I have be- 
come more conscious of the factors which 
make up a personality.” 


. From a man in his second year as principal 


of a village school: “I remember well how. 
the teacher marked me down in the fol- 
lowing qualities: (1) enthusiasm, (2) 
magnetism, (3) leadership, (4) fluency. 
I was surprised, yes, amazed, to see how 
another person rated me in the above 
traits. After this, I tried conscientiously 
to improve myself in these traits. Today 
I feel that I have succeeded in overcoming 
my shortcomings in them to a large extent.” 


. From an intermediate grade teacher out 


one year: “Every month or so I check my 
personality traits from your “Teacher Trait 
List’ and in this way I know what I have 
to work hardest for or against. I am glad 
I have this list.” 


. From a high school teacher of English and 


French one year out of school: “(1) It gave 
me confidence in myself. (2) It helped 
me to correct faults. (3) It made me take 
stock of myself as a prospective teacher.” 


The following are representative of the 
more critically suggestive answers to 6: 


I. 


From a high school teacher in her first 
year of public school teaching: “I don’t 
believe enough time was spent in giving 
practical suggestions as to the betterment 
of one’s personality traits. Psychology 
teachers or critics could even mimic one’s 
faults of speech or manner.” 


2. From a kindergarten teacher in her first 


year of teaching: “I believe your plan 
should be submitted to the freshmen. Why 
wait until they are seniors?” 


3. From a high school mathematics teacher in 


her first year of teaching: “Compel the 
prospective teacher to read books on per. 
sonality—because I seem to get more value 
from books. Have the checking-up take 
place more often—have friends criticize 
each other on these particular personality 
traits.” 


4. From an upper grade teacher in her second 


year of teaching: “Perhaps stress ‘open- 
mindedness.’ I have noticed older teach- 
ers have a tendency to become terribly set 
in their methods.” 


5. From a man teaching junior high school 


in his first year of teaching: “I believe 
that organizing ability should be included, 
and that ‘adaptibility’ should be stressed to 
a much greater extent. Student teachers 
should be thrown into unorganized sit- 
uations as preparation for a teacher’s life.” 


6. From a high school English teacher in her 


first year of teaching: “Discussing such 
personal considerations with one’s room 
teacher seems to be an unnatural situation. 
Rather than conducting such direct confer- 
ences, I would suggest that a list of con- 
structive criticisms based on the various 
personality traits be handed to the practice 
teacher by the room teacher each week. 
This will tend to show progress and at the 
same time eliminate the unnatural situation 


9” 


of a ‘truth party’. 


In summary, the values of this plan are 


chiefly as follows: 


1. It provides a reason and an opportunity for 
both critic teachers and student teachers to 
think rather objectively about personality. 


2. It sets a desirable goal of teacher-trait 


development. 


3. It implants teacher-personality-trait de- 


velopment within the necessary routine of 
practice-teaching, thus assuring attention 
to it. 


4. It tends to take personality out of the realm 


of the hazy and esoteric by making per- 
sonality a matter of performance of specific, 
healthy, observable acts performed in actual 
classroom situations and thus highly cap 
able and probable of transfer to later 
teaching in the public schools. 
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Nicuo.as J. 


OcGANovIC 


Assistant Principal, Independent District Number 3, Lakefield, Minnesota 


Contrary to public opinion, the writer con- 
tends that teacher evaluation can be ob- 
tained on the basis of sustained attention. 
On that assumption this teacher rating scale 
is devised. Sustained attention may be de- 
fined as the number of minutes a given 
pupil pays attention during a given period 
of time. 

Suppose the question were asked, “How 
can you measure sustained attention?” The 
answer is not a simple one. We must agree 
that an attentive pupil will be able to give 
a favorable response to a given question 
asked by the teacher, if the child has sufh- 
cient knowledge pertaining to that question. 
We also agree that one way of obtaining in- 
formation is by asking questions. With this 
in mind, the writer holds to the opinion that 
attention may be measured by the responses 
the child gives to a given situation. 

Suppose that a teacher asks a child a ques- 


tion. The following results might be pos- 
sible: 


. The student might answer the question 

correctly. 

. The student might answer the question 

incorrectly. 

3. The student might ask to have the ques- 
tion repeated. 

4. The student might not know that he was 
asked a question, that is, he might not have 
been paying attention. 

5. The student might give a partially correct 

answer. 


_ 


ied 


Agreeing that one of the above responses 
is possible to a given question, we proceed 


to build a “Child Diagnosis Chart.” This 
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chart analyzes the capabilities and peculiari- 
ties of a child in a given room. With the 
same procedure each child will be subject to 
the same analysis. After all the children 
have been examined objectively, the teacher 
will have a mental picture of the personality 
traits of all her students. 

This diagnosis chart will be filled out 
three times a year by each teacher. To illus- 
trate: 

Let us take as an example a sixth grade 
teacher. Early in September the teacher 
will diagnose her class according to the 
proposed chart. She will do the same in 
January and in May. These charts will 
be filled out by every teacher in a given 
school system and handed to the principal 
or superintendent. Again, taking this hy- 
pothetical sixth grade class, the teacher in 
this given class will have handed in, by 
June, three such charts. When these pupils 
become seventh grade students, the teacher 
of this group will analyze these pupils ac- 
cording to the suggested chart. We can 
safely assume that after three or four teach- 
ers have diagnosed a pupil, quite a clear 
picture should be had of that child. A given 
teacher will not be handed a former 
teacher’s diagnosis chart until after she has 
handed hers to the principal. The reason 
for this is to avoid any prejudice which a 
preceding teacher might have in pupil 
diagnosis. To illustrate: 

Suppose our imaginary sixth grade teacher 
fills out her three charts for a given year. 
When these students enter the seventh 
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grade, the seventh grade teacher will not 
have the sixth grade teacher’s charts avail- 
able until after her first one is handed to 
the principal. 

The proposed chart is objective in every 
possible sense. In this way a child may be 
critically analyzed without teacher influence. 
The chart is self-explanatory and can be 
filled out with ease by an average teacher. 
After filling out the chart, the teacher will 
hand it to the administrative or supervisory 
officer. 


Directions: Fill in the blanks with a plus (+-) 
when the answer is a positive one in so far as 
good health is concerned, and a minus (—) 
when the answer is negative in so far as good 
health is concerned. To illustrate: 

The first question asked is, “Is the child’s 
sight normal?” If the child’s sight is normal, 
we would put a plus in that blank; and if it 
were not normal, we would omit that blank. 
The second question asked is, “Is the child’s 
sight abnormal?” If the child’s sight is ab- 
normal, we would place a minus in the pro- 
vided blank and if it were normal, we would 
omit that blank. The same procedure would 
hold for the rest, giving a minus only when a 
child is abnormal in any respect, and a plus 
when a child is normal in a given respect. 


Note: We notice that the most possible pluses 
or minuses a child may obtain is seven. We 
then add the total number of pluses for the 
entire room and divide by the number of 
pupils, which in this case is ten, and our 
result will be four and six tenths. We do the 
same in regard to the minuses and our result 
will be two and four tenths. We then give our 
room a rating of plus (++) because the majority 
of the pupils are above half of seven. A plus 
rating is given when the average number of 
pluses is more than half. This number is set 
arbitrarily according to the law of averages. If 
the average number of minuses exceeds the 
average number of pluses, the rating of the 
toom will be minus. We must bear in mind 
that the chart will be filled out three times a 
year by a teacher and handed to the adminis- 
trative officer. This chart will be used by the 
superintendent or supervisor in his work in 
supervising teachers. When the teacher has 
filled out this chart, she is not concerned with it 
any more. 
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We will now examine the actual rating 
scale which the superintendent utilizes in 
the evaluation of teachers. When the su- 
perintendent goes into a classroom, he has 
with him a Child Diagnosis Chart and 
the Teacher Rating Scale, which is illus- 
trated on the following page. With the 
Diagnosis Chart he has a mental picture of 
the entire class as a group and each individ- 
ual child. That is to say, he knows the 
ability of each child as analyzed by the 
teacher and the class as a whole. 

Assume that a superintendent is going in 
to observe a class of thirty pupils. On this 
assumption, he will make three observations 
before a teacher evaluation is made. Before 
the superintendent goes into a classroom he 
has definitely made up his mind as to which 
pupils he is going to observe. In a class of 
thirty he will observe ten pupils at a visit. 
Sometimes, before the specified class begins, 
he will have informed the teacher as to the 
names of the pupils which she must call 
upon for recitation during that specified 
hour. She, in turn, will call upon these 
pupils at least once to satisfy the require- 
ments needed for this Rating Scale. The 
observations may be made at intervals as 
desired. 

If the class is rated plus, according to the 
Diagnosis Chart, the teacher should be capa- 
ble of being classified as average or above. 
If the class is rated as minus, the superin- 
tendent must then use his good judgment in 
making allowance for a subnormal class. 
We cannot expect a teacher to do a satisfac- 
tory piece of work in terms of pupil achieve- 
ment if the class is subnormal as far as 
health and intelligence are concerned. We 
must all agree that health and intelligence 
are prerequisites to attention, and attention 
in turn is necessary to learning. 

The superintendent will take this Rating 
Scale and evaluate the teacher according to 
the items listed. 
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Note: In this illustration we note that J. 
Anderson has seven favorable responses and no 
unfavorable ones. His rating, as found by 
dividing the total number of favorable re- 
sponses by the total number of responses, is 
00%. We find that L. George has seven 
favorable responses and fourteen in the total 
column, thus his rating is 5094. We add up 
the total number of percentages and divide 
this sum by the number of pupils in the class 
to get the average per cent; in this case, it is 
ten pupils. The average per cent for this 
hypothetical illustration is 75.29%. We are 
using these ten imaginary pupils as an entire 
dass observed at one time. Thus, we could 
calculate our average percentage on the same 
basis for any class. We shall now interpret 
this average per cent in terms of the rating 
standard given below: 

In terms of 100% the following standards 
are set: 





Superior teacher: 90-100% ........... _ 
Excellent teacher: 80-89%. ...........].. 
Average teacher: 69-79% ............ x 


Below average teacher: Below 69%....|.. 
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We see that this teacher is rated “average” 
according to this scale without regard to 
anything except classroom teaching. Com- 
munity attitudes, behavior, and other traits 
are better measured by actual accomplish- 
ments and social prestige. This scale is 
purely an objective teacher rating chart in 
regard to pupil response. 

The writer has not mentioned aims, pro- 
cedures, and conditions in the room because 
he feels that in order to be a successful 
teacher a high standard in these must be 
maintained. If mechanical conditions are 
satisfactory the desired effect will be had on 
the pupils. Likewise correct aims and pro- 
cedures are necessary to secure a successful 
response from the pupils. Before a child 
can learn, motivation and correct physical 
conditions must be present. Thus, we see 
that a pupil’s response is the result of all 
procedures and conditions conducive to 
teaching. 





A STUDY OF CURRENT OPINION CONCERNING 
OBJECTIVE TESTS 


E. V. Puttias 


Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 


There is a great volume of relatively cur- 
rent literature on the new-type or objective 
test. This literature has been widely and 
often uncritically used in the training of 
teachers. The purpose of this article is to 
present evidence to support two theses: 
(a) much of the writing on new-type tests 
has been of such nature as to give the 
reader a conception of these tests that is un- 
warranted by fact; (b) a large proportion 
of well-trained teachers hold opinions con- 
cerning so-called objective tests which no 
known facts warrant. Hence, evidences 
from two sources are offered: first, from 
the literature of educational measurement; 
second, from teachers in service in the form 
of their opinions. 


EvipDENCE FROM THE MEASUREMENT LITERATURE 

Books and articles on educational meas- 
urement have, by statement and by implica- 
tion, tended to leave the impression that the 
new-type or objective test is impersonal or 
objective in the sense in which the term is 
commonly used in science. In general these 
authors have defined briefly and more or 
less accurately the meaning of objective as 
used in the phrase objective test, but often, 
after having guarded themselves in this way, 
they have written the remaining portion of 
the treatise as if the new-type test were an 
objective measuring instrument. A few 


1 There is the danger of misrepresentation when quotations are lifted from their context. 


quotations * from representative and widely 
circulated discussions are offered in support 
of the foregoing statement. The references 
from which the quotations were taken are: 


Branom, Mendel E. The Measurement of 
Achievement in Geography. The Mac- 
millan Company, 1925. 

Greene, H. A. and Jorgensen, A. N. The 
Use and Interpretation of Educational 
Tests. Longmans, Green and Company, 


1929. 

Shae Paul. Teaching of Arithmetic. D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1934. 

Lang, Albert R. Modern Methods in Writ. 
ten Examinations. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1930. 

Paterson, D. G. Preparation and Use of 
New-Type Examinations. World Book 
Company, 1925. 

Pressey, S. L., and Pressey, L. C. Introduc- 
tion to the Use of Standard Tests. World 
Book Company, 1926. 

Ruch, G. M. Improvement of the Written 
Examination. Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, 1924. 

Russell, Charles. Standard Tests. Ginn and 
Company, 1930. 

Tiegs, Ernest W. Tests and Measurements 
for Teachers. Houghton Mifflin Com- 


pany, 1931. 

1. A standard text on measurement offers 
the following evidence. In the introduction 
to the book the editor, having warmly 
praised the measurement movement in edv- 
cation, says: 


The presentation of quota- 


tions serves more to illustrate the type of evidence than to establish adequately the position. One feels the real weight of 


the misconception fostered by the literature only when the books and articles are read as a whole. 


The writer does not 


wish to imply that the authors quoted willfully intended to mislead, or were innocent of the correct meaning of the term 


objective test. 
upon limitation, 


Rather it may be that these authors, because of their own expert knowledge, failed to place proper emphasis 
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To create a series of scientifically evolved 
and standardized tests of classroom progress, 
to provide units and norms for the measure- 
ment of school accomplishment, and gradu- 
ally to substitute these tests and norms for 
the old type of examination and standardized 
unit results for personal opinion in the meas- 
urement of progress, soon became the objec- 
tive of the quest. 


This statement implies, to say the least, that 
the old type of examination, which is sub- 
ject to the effects of personal opinion, could 
now be replaced by a new type of measur- 
ing instrument which possesses the desirable 
attributes described in the quotation. 

The first chapter, entitled “The Nature 
and Function of Measurement,” consists of 
a description of the great contributions 
which accurate measurement has made to 
the solution of human problems. The 
writer points out that primitive man often 
opposed efforts that led to the development 
of such measuring instruments as are used 
today in the physical sciences. It is further 
suggested that in the same manner the “sci- 
entific measurement movement” in educa- 
tion may be expected to suffer persecution. 

The second chapter follows with the usual 
evidence against the traditional type tests. 
The third chapter, entitled “The New Basis 
for Measurements and Their Interpreta- 
tion,” is a description of some of the concepts 
and procedures basic to the development of 
standardized tests. The next chapter is 
“New-Type or Informal Objective Tests.” 
The author’s praise in this chapter is as 
warm as his criticisms are severe in 
Chapter II? The discussion proceeds in 
the fifth chapter to a description and ap- 
praisal of standardized tests. The following 
is fairly typical of the position taken: 

The standardized test is one which has 
been refined to meet, as far as possible, the 
objections to the traditional examination pre- 


sented in Chapter II. The most important of 
these objections were poor sampling of 


achievement, excessive writing in response, 
subjective and time-consuming scoring, lack 
of any stable point of reference for compara- 
tive purposes, and lack of reliability and 
validity. 


In another place the same author states: 


Where measurement of the status of a 
skill, attitude, or knowledge is the objective, 
avoid instructions which call for phrases and 
sentences. These are not objective-test an- 
swers; they are simply abbreviated traditional 
examinations. They serve well as a point 
of departure in informal testing, but are 
questionable for measurement. 


Is not the implication clear that, if a test 
is made of objective items, then it cannot 
be considered “questionable for measure- 
ment”? 

There is one final point of interest in the 
book under consideration. In the tenth and 
eleventh chapters of this volume the author 
discusses the problems of evaluation of text- 
books, curricula, instructional procedures, 
and teaching efficiency. In discussing these 
topics he employs the term objective in its 
usual scientific sense. This is done without 
his making any comment upon the fact 
that the meaning bears little relation to the 
meaning of the term when it is applied to 
tests. The following statements will illus- 
trate the point: 


There are two immediate possibilities of 
obtaining more objective data for evaluation 
purposes. . . . In addition to the difficulty of 
obtaining objective and reliable data, stu- 
dents of evaluation have been confronted by 
the fact that there is available no adequate 
measure of teaching efficiency or teaching 
success. 


At this point a number of quotations from 
other authors are presented consecutively. 
Eight quotations from authors who ap- 
proach the subject from varying angles 
should be sufficient to illustrate the point of 
this section. 


* No quotation from this chapter gives an adequate notion of the central attitude manifested. The reader must refer 


to the text for this purpose. 
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2. The development of science through 
speculation and research, reénforced by meas- 
urements constantly increasing in accuracy 
and validity, has preserved and proved itself. 
Pseudoscience (astrology, alchemy, magic, 
and phrenology), disproved by the same 
measures and by the same intellects which 
advanced science, has become buried in the 
ages that are past. Education that is truth 
will also prove itself, and education that is 
false will be abandoned, as have the other 
pseudosciences based on beliefs untenable in 
the light of advancing knowledge. 

Such development can come only through 
measurement and through the refinement 
and use of measures to weigh the truths of 
education. Such measures are now avail- 
able. The technics for using them and the 
justification for their existence form the 
theme of the following chapters. . . . What 
has taken place in these other fields of 
human knowledge and endeavor is now tak- 
ing place in the field of education. Meas- 
urement and the means of measurement are 
of as much importance, and offer as much 
hope for the future, in this as in any other 
field of human interest. 

3. In an objective examination, the reflec- 
tions and feelings of the scorer do not affect 
the score. The same answer receives the 
same credit no matter who scores the exam- 
ination. There are, of course, no abso- 
lutely objective scales or standards of meas- 
urement. The thermometer and yardstick 
only make the judgment less subjective. 
Their accuracy depends upon the fineness 
of the units on the scale, and the care with 
which they are used. They are aids to, 
rather than substitutes for, the human judg- 
ment. Human judgment, unaided, is un- 
reliable. The accuracy of measuring height 
depends upon the smallness of the units on 
the measuring device. A test with a large 
number of fine units will measure more 
accurately than a test with a few coarse 
units. An examination, then, should be so 
planned that no matter who does the scoring 
there will be an agreement. 

4. But there is a second reason why repeti- 
tion has been profitable, which must be 
pointed out here. The teachers used in the 
present grading experiments differed from 
those in the studies of Starch and Elliott, 
and others, in the fact that these teachers 
had just completed a critical examination 
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of the pitfalls in traditional examination 
methods and were aware of the major sources 
of error. That great variability and dis. 
agreement in their judgments still remained 
is the best sort of proof that the subjective 
errors of examinations must be eliminated 
by recourse to some form of objective meas- 
uring instrument. The facts of the matter 
can be succintly summed up in the state. 
ment that the sources of unreliability in our 
present essay-type of written examination are 
to be found in the fallibility of human judg. 
ments. Human judgment is faulty under 
the most favorable circumstances, and it js 
unwise to increase the margin of error by 
persistence in the use of types of examination 
which are mechanically opposed to the in- 
terests of reliable and objective measurement 
in the sense of the physical sciences. Just 
how great improvements can be made at 
this time and what direction these improve- 
ments must take in the attempted task of 
the succeeding chapter. 

5. The history of the development of edu- 
cational measurements indicates clearly the 
general dissatisfaction with traditional exam- 
ination methods. Early studies such as those 
of Starch and Elliott, Johnson and Kelly, 
and more recent investigations such as those 
reported by Ruch showed clearly the un- 
reliability of all types of examinations in 
which the opinion or judgment of the ex- 
aminer is a factor... . A perfectly objective 
test may be scored repeatedly by one person 
with practically no variation in the scores 
or it may be scored by a large number of 
persons with practically no variation in the 
scores assigned. Thus in the new type of 
examination the exercises may be graded on 
an impersonal basis, entirely independent of 
the personal judgment of the examiner. 

6. The second principle involved in the 
production of adequate examinations has to 
do with objectivity. Objectivity in measure- 
ment implies the existence of measuring 
scales which when used by two or more 
competent examiners give precisely the same 
results. In other words, a measuring instru- 
ment is said to be objective when the factor 
of personal opinion or when the factor of 
the so-called personal equation is ruled out 
as completely as possible. It is evident that 
the use of clinical thermometers for the 
measurement of temperature has almost com- 
pletely ruled out the personal equation which 
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was formerly present when doctors merely 
estimated the degree of fever by feeling the 
hands and face of a patient. This is a con- 
crete illustration of the replacement of sub- 
jective judgment by an objective measuring 
instrument, with a resultant greater uni- 
formity and certainty for determining 
whether a person has a fever or not. A 
somewhat analogous situation prevails with 
respect to school examinations. .. . 

With respect to the principle of objectivity, 
then, it would seem that the new-type exam- 
inations score heavily, because in this form 
of examination the personal opinion of the 
teacher is reduced to a minimum. 

7. In the newest tests answers are not 
written; certain marks—underlining, crosses, 
or checks—serve to indicate the correct reply. 
At most, only a word or two, or a number, 
serves for an answer. There is thus little 
opportunity for a mistake in grading, or for 
doubtful responses on the part of the child. 
Either the correct word or number or mark 
appears where it should, or it does not; the 
answers are always unmistakably right or 
wrong. The great exactness and objectivity 
thus possible in grading tests should be com- 
pared with the very loose methods usually 
employed in marking ordinary examination 
papers. Suppose a teacher of history, in a 
junior high school, gives an ordinary exam- 
ination to her class. The mark a given boy 
receives is almost certain to be dependent 
not entirely upon the amount of history he 
knows; the neatness of his paper, the legi- 
bility of his handwriting, his facility in writ- 
ten expression, are almost certain to influence 
the teacher’s mark to some extent. More- 
over (a very important point indeed), the 
mark assigned by the teacher is also de- 
pendent upon her standards as to what 
should be required of a class, her judgment 
as to the comparative importance of various 
types of answer. In spite of the best of in- 
tentions the mark may be influenced some- 
what by her mood at the time, and perhaps 
by her attitude toward the boy in question. 
In contrast, the score which a boy obtains 
on a modern “test” is always fair and impar- 
tial, and uninfluenced by the special factors 
just mentioned; it is thoroughly objective. 

8. Tests which can be measured only 
by the subjective judgment of the teacher 
are very unsatisfactory because of the vari- 
able human factor that enters in. Different 
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teachers place a different stamp of value on 
the same paper. Objective tests which, bar- 
ring clerical inaccuracy, can be graded by 
pupils as readily as by teachers, should be 
devised. Teachers and pupils can then 
work together for the realization of a com- 
mon goal with the assurance that the degree 
of success or failure can be accurately deter- 
mined. 

g. The most accurate instruments yet de- 
vised for measuring instructional results are 
standardized tests in which the constituent 
tasks are carefully analyzed, tested, and as- 
sembled, so that the resulting test or exam- 
ination is like a yardstick, every subdivision 
of which is of equal dimension. 


Attention is again called to the fact that 
no claim is made that these quotations are 
specifically erroneous or that the authors 
deliberately attempted to mislead their 
readers. The statements offer two kinds of 
evidence which bear upon the problem in 
hand. First, the discussions are of such 
nature as to build up in the mind of the 
reader a notion of the attributes of the ob- 
jective test for which factual evidence is 
lacking. These writers compare this type 
of test to the type of instruments used in 
the physical sciences and they praise objec- 
tive tests in the same paragraphs in which 
they have evaluated highly standardized 
measuring instruments. The fact that 
writers frequently associate exact instru- 
ments of natural science with objective tests 
tends to foster unwarranted conclusions. In 
the second place, and this is more important, 
the literature reveals a lack of adequate 
knowledge as to the extent to which ob- 
jective tests are objective—are free from 
subjectivity. Brief reference to the cita- 
tions presented will show that these writers 
did not hesitate to say that objective tests 
are less subjective than essay tests. This 
may or may not be true, if the whole testing 
situation is taken into consideration. One 
must keep in mind, in spite of the implica- 
tions in the literature, that objectivity in 
scoring and objectivity in measurement are 
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two very different things. The point here 
is that facts are needed which permit one 
to assert with some assurance the extent to 
which results secured from objective tests 
are subjective. 


Tue Opinions oF TEACHERS 


As has been pointed out in the foregoing 
section, the literature on educational meas- 
urements seems to be of such nature as to 
promote misconceptions concerning the at- 
tributes of objective tests. Although to 
speculate as to the probable effect of the 
writings on educational measurement is in- 
teresting, facts concerning the opinions of 
persons who have been subjected to the in- 
fluence of this literature would be much 
more illuminating. What do teachers who 
are in service believe concerning the qual- 
ities of objective tests as measuring instru- 
ments? The following investigation was 
planned to answer this question. 

Form I, the first approach—aAn informa- 
tion blank was constructed which consisted 


of thirty statements about objective tests. 
This blank was submitted for criticisms 
and revision to three persons expertly in- 
formed in the problems of educational meas- 
urement and to the students in a graduate 


course in tests and measurements. A mime- 
ographed form of this information blank 
was filled in by 235 teachers. In order 
that the responses might be typical of 
teachers in general, the codperation of 
teachers in attendance at the summer schools 
of Duke University, George Peabody Col- 
lege, and Sam Houston State Teachers Col- 
lege was secured. The information from 
each of these schools was secured during 
the summer session of 1934. The blanks 
were filled in during regular class period 
under the direction of competent persons. 
Facts concerning the teachers who checked 
the blanks are presented in Table I. 
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The facts presented in this table seem to 
indicate clearly that the teachers who served 
as the source of data for this phase of the 
study were certainly as well trained as are 
typical public school teachers, and that in 
other respects they were fairly representa- 
tive of the teaching profession. 

Four* statements included in the in- 
formation blank were designed so that a 
teacher’s response to each of them would 
seem to give reasonably conclusive evidence 
as to that teacher’s conception of the at- 
tributes of objective tests. The results from 
each of the four items are presented to 
strengthen the evidence. The four state- 
ments which were used in this part of the 
study follow: 


1. The use of the objective test eliminates 
all influence of personal opinion in mea- 
suring the achievement of pupils. 

. When an objective test is used, the school 
marks (report-card grades) based on such 
a test are not affected by the teacher's 
personal opinion. 

. When an objective test is used, the 
teacher’s judgment does not enter into the 
testing process in any way which would 
influence the relative standing of any 
pupil either with reference to other mem- 
bers of the class or with reference to 
established norms. 

. An objective test is very much like a foot 
ruler or any other standard measuring 
device for the following reason: such a 
test can be used for measuring purposes 
and the results will be accurate regardless 
of the individual using it, for neither the 
foot ruler nor the objective test, if used 
with care, is influenced by the opinion of 
the one using such instruments for meas- 
urement. 


The following instructions for checking 
the statements were given: 


Below is a list of statements about objec- 
tive tests. Please read these statements 
and place a check (1/ ) before each statement 
that you consider to be true. Use the spaces 


8 The remaining statements touched upon other phases of objective tests which are not closely related to the problem 


under discussion. 


The four items presented here appeared as numbers 6, 13, 18, and 26 in the series of thirty statements. 
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TABLE I 


DisTRIBUTIONS IN TERMs OF ACADEMIC TRAINING, SPECIALIZED TRAINING IN MEASUREMENT, 
TEACHING ExPERIENCE, TEACHING LEVEL, AND TyPE oF PosiTION oF 235 TEACHERS WHO 


CHECKED INFORMATION BLANK Form I. 








Classification 


Number | Per cent 





Academic Training 
Graduate 
Undergraduate 
Not stating 





Specialized Training 
Course in measurement 
No course 
Not stating 





Teaching Experience 


11 years and up 
Not stating 


60 
42 
27 





Teaching Level 
Elementary 
Junior high 
Senior high 
College 
Not stating 


96 
36 
70 

5 
28 





Type of Position 

eaching 
Administrative 
Not stating 


154 
55 
26 











before the numbers for checks and leave the 
spaces blank before those statements that 
seem to you not true. In case you cannot 
decide whether a statement is true or false, 
put a question mark in the space before 
that statement. If you wish to make quali- 
fying remarks about any statement, use the 
space following the particular statement for 
such remarks. 


The responses of 235 teachers to these 
four statements are shown in Table II. 
Of the 235 teachers, 165, or 70.2 per cent, 
agreed with statement 1; 129, or 54.9 per cent, 
agreed with statement 2; and so on. 


If one is willing to accept the assumption 
that those persons who do not disagree 
with the four statements have a conception 
of the attributes of objective tests unsup- 
ported by fact, one is justified in concluding 
from these results that approximately two- 
thirds of relatively representative teachers 
have an erroneous conception of the nature 
of objective tests. 

Form II, the second approach—tIn order 
to verify the data, a second approach was 
made upon the problem of teacher opinion. 
In this case two paragraphs were presented 
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TABLE II 


Responsgs OF 235 TEACHERS TO STATEMENTS 1, 2, 3, AND 4, INFORMATION BLANK Form | 








Statement * Mean 


of 





Response 


Four 
Items 





No. 





165 
Disagree 58 
Doubtful 12 





235 {100.0 



































* See page 352 for the four statements. 





to teachers. They were asked to check the 
paragraph that most “accurately and fully” 
described the meaning of objective tests as 
they understood the phrase. A copy of the 


instructions and the paragraphs follows: 


Below you will find two paragraphs which 
describe the meaning of the term objective 
as it is applied to tests. Make a cross in the 
space before the paragraph that most ac- 
curately and fully describes what the term 
“objective” means to you as used in the 
phrase “objective test.” Read both para- 
graphs carefully before checking. 

Sica: 1. A test is objective when the re- 
sponses or answers that the children make 
to the questions in the test can be interpreted 
as correct or incorrect by any competent 
person who scores the test. That is, a test 
is objective if Miss Jones and Miss Smith, 
with the use of the test key, score the same 
test paper independently, and agree as to 
which answers are right and which are 
wrong. 

‘iiig iinet 2. An objective test is a test which 
is free from the effect of personal opinion. 
Objective in this sense implies the elimina- 
tion of personal judgment in measuring the 
achievement of the pupils involved. This 


personal element is eliminated by the use 
of the objective test, because objective tests 
are impersonal, scientific measuring devices, 
and as such are free from personal feeling 
and opinion. 

Please note: If neither of the foregoing 
paragraphs describes accurately and fully 
what the term objective means to you as 
applied to objective tests, then indicate the 
paragraph that most nearly describes your 
opinion and use the following space or the 
back of this sheet to point out in what respect 
your opinion differs from the statement in 
the paragraph that you checked. The space 
below may be used, also, for any other com- 
ments that you wish to make. 


For purposes of discussion, the foregoing 
form is designated as Form II. The first 
paragraph was intended to be a relatively 
accurate definition of objective tests, but the 
second was deliberately made extravagant. 
The purpose was to make this second pars 
graph false in such degree that anyone who 
agreed with it would have beyond reason- 
able doubt an erroneous conception of ob- 
jective tests. Further, this second paragraph 
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was placed second in order to put the in- 
fluence of careless checking, if there should 
be such, on the side of the more accurate 
statement. 

These two paragraphs were checked by 
286 teachers enroled in education courses 
in the 1934 summer schools of Duke Uni- 
versity, George Peabody College, and Sam 
Houston State Teachers College. Facts 


concerning these teachers are given in 
Table III. 


The results from Form II are summarized 
in Table IV. This table is read in the fol- 
lowing manner: Of the 276 teachers who 
checked Form II, 81 were graduates and had 
taken a course in educational measure- 
ments; of these, 32, or 39.5 per cent, checked 
the first paragraph, 49, or 60.5 per cent, 
agreed with the second paragraph. 

Three facts worthy of mention appear in 
Table IV. First, the fact that teachers have 
had or have not had a course in measure- 


TABLE III 


DisTRIBUTIONS IN TERMS OF ACADEMIC TRAINING, SPECIALIZED TRAINING IN MEASUREMENT, 
TEACHING ExPERIENCE, TEACHING LEVEL, AND TyPz oF PosiITION oF 286 TzacHERs WHO 


CHECKED INFORMATION BLANK Form II. 











Classification 


Per cent 





Academic Training 
Graduate 
Undergraduate 
Not stating 





Specialized Training 
Course in measurement 





Teaching Experience 


1] years and up 
Not stating 





Teaching Level 
Elementary 
Junior high school 
Senior high school 
College 
Not stating 


Ne 
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Type of Position 
eaching 
Administrative 
Not stating 
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TABLE IV 


Responszs OF 276* Tgacners TO Form II witn TEacuers CLAssIFIED AS TO ACADEMIC AND 
SPECIALIZED PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 




















Graduate Undergraduate 

Percent- 
Total} age dis- 
Response Course No course Course No course | No. | tribution 
—all 
teachers 

No. | Per | No.| Per | No.| Per | No. | Per 

cent cent cent cent 
Paragraph I**....) 32] 39.5] 26] 35.6] 16 | 34.0] 29 | 38.7] 103 37.3 
Paragraph II**...| 49 | 60.5] 47 | 64.4] 31] 66.0| 46} 61.3 | 173 62.7 
pe ee 81 |100.0 | 73 |100.0}| 47 |100.0 | 75 |100.0 | 276] 100.0 



































* Ten teachers failed to supply sufficient information for them to be included in this table. 


This accounts for the 


discrepancy between the total number of teachers in Table III and Table IV. 


** See page 354 for text of these paragraphs. 





ments does not seem to affect the response 
such teachers make to the paragraphs of 
Form II. To conclude from this, however, 
that study of the measurements literature 
does not affect the responses is misleading, 
for all of these teachers were certified and 
consequently without doubt had taken a 
number of courses in education. The prob- 
lem of testing would come up in practically 
all of these courses. This being the case, 
one might predict that a measurements 
course as such would not be a determining 
factor in the responses made. In the sec- 
ond place, approximately two-thirds of this 
second group of teachers made responses 
which show clearly that their conception of 
objective tests is erroneous. Finally, the 
striking similarity of the results secured by 
this second approach to those from the first 
attack seems to indicate that both sets of 
data are representative. 


CoNCLUSION 


An examination of the literature of educa- 
tional measurement leads one to formulate 
the hypothesis that much of this literature is 
such as to foster a fallacious conception of the 
nature and characteristics of the objective 
test. An investigation made of the opinions 
which two representative groups of teachers 
held concerning the attributes of this type of 
examination may be considered as a check 
upon the hypothesis expressed in the first 
sentence of this paragraph. The results show 
that, of somewhat more than 500 teachers 
whose opinions were secured, approximately 
two-thirds have a very inaccurate conception 
of the limitations of the objective test. This 
condition seems in some degree to be due 
to a lack of adequate facts which relate to 
this type of test as a measuring instru- 
ment. 















A JOURNALISM COURSE IN AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Stewart M. Patrerson 


Principal, Willard School, Stamford, Connecticut 


The school year 1936-37 marks the third 
year that the Willard pupils have published 
the Willard Daze, the school newspaper. 
A venture that was conceived as an extra- 
curriculum activity has not only vitalized 
the English curriculum of the upper elemen- 
tary grades but has become a creative force 
within the school and even the community. 

When a few eighth grade pupils of Wil- 
lard, a consolidated elementary school with 
a student population of less than three hun- 
dred, started the paper, it was written at 
the weekly meeting of the Newspaper Club. 
The first issues were crude affairs, for the 
pupils and advisers had little idea of the 
latent possibilities of the school newspaper. 
In March of that first year the editors at- 
tended the Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation convention in New York. What 
they saw and heard there not only chal- 
lenged anew the interest of the pupils but 
revealed an ever widening scope for school 
newspaper work. 

The paper during the second year showed 
much improvement. The interest of the 
student body was keen. Typographically 
the paper gained ground. The Columbia 
convention brought the paper an award. 
However, when the group returned from 
the convention the future of the paper was 
seriously debated by the staff. They began 
to realize that the paper was demanding 
more time than could be devoted to it as 
an extra-curriculum activity. Likewise, the 
editors were conscious that some of the re- 
porters were doing very careless work. This 
they charged up to the fact that many on 


the staff regarded the newspaper as strictly 
a Friday Club affair. They also pointed 
out that more supervision than one hour 
per week was needed. The editors sug- 
gested that the newspaper staff be allowed 
to write the paper as part of their regular 
English work and that the newspaper group 
form their own separate English class. 

This year the pupils’ suggestion was acted 
upon. The pupils who were elected by 
the editors, with the advice and consent of 
the teacher-sponsors, were programmed for 
Newspaper English. This group, some 
thirty in number, get together every third 
period on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
to write the newspaper. 

As the paper has four departmental edi- 
tors, each student reporter is assigned to one 
of these editors, whose task it is to plan and 
give out the assignments. The discipline is 
free, for pupils may confer together and 
move freely about the room. The only re- 
quirement is that all conversation and con- 
ference be limited to newspaper work. As 
a matter of fact, pupils are allowed to leave 
the room to cover their assignments. For 
example, if a reporter is assigned to grade 
four, he will pick up his notebook and leave 
the room. Entering grade four, he will find 
an inconspicuous spot and begin to take 
notes concerning the doings of that room. 
As often happens, he will find it necessary 
to re-visit the room when he can talk to 
somebody, teacher or pupils, in regard to 
some news clue that his general observation 
of the room has disclosed. However, when 
he has enough information for his article, 
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he returns to his desk and writes it up. 
When this task is finished, the reporter gives 
the article to the re-write department. The 
editor of this department marks the English 
and spelling corrections. Often this editor 
will call the reporter into conference and 
suggest a better approach. The reporter’s 
next task is to re-write the article. When 
this has been done, the paper goes to one 
of the teacher-sponsors for final perusal be- 
fore it is handed to a staff member whose 
job it is to count and space the words in 
order that when it is typed the ends of both 
columns may be even. The typing is done 
in class by the teacher-sponsor. When the 
article is typed, it is re-read for typographical 
errors by the editor-in-chief, who then pins 
the article to the “dummy” copy. In the 
meantime, as part of the art class work, the 
display advertisements are drawn on stencils 
by the art staff members of the paper. Now 
onto the prepared stencil the teacher-sponsor 
types the material found on the “dummy” 
copy. Next, the business staff runs the 
stencil off on the mimeograph machine. 
The distribution of the paper is also in the 
hands of the business staff. 

It should be understood that the produc- 
tion of the Willard Daze does not take all 
the Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays in 
the month. Roughly, about two-thirds of 
the class time is spent on the production of 
the monthly issue of the Daze...The re- 
maining days are spent discussing many 
topics. Note-taking, history of printing, the 
five W’s of a reporter, outstanding news- 
paper men, a comparison of Herald-Tribune 
with Christian Science Monitor and Daily 
News, and Display and Classified Adver- 
tisements are some of the topics that the 


Newspaper English group has studied this © 


year. 
In fact an outstanding venture of the 
spare time between issues has been the 


making of a 16 mm. film (400 feet) which 
revealed the step by step process in the pro- 
duction of the paper. The scenario of this 
picture was written entirely by the students, 
The money derived from advertising and 
the proceeds of a cake and candy sale f- 
nanced the picture. 

On Tuesday and Thursday the News. 
paper English class time is devoted to func- 
tional grammar. Those common errors in 
grammar that are revealed by the written 
work of the editors and reporters are touched 
upon. Likewise, during those days other 
necessary English essentials are stressed. 

In looking back over the past three years, 
and more especially the present year, I be- 
lieve that the production of the Daze has 
brought untold benefits to the school and 
its pupils. The paper has vitalized and 
made more meaningful our English pro- 
gram. While it is true that this year’s 
group knows far less about indirect objects, 
nouns in apposition, and gerunds than 
others have known, it can be rightly asserted 
that the majority of the members are able 
to express themselves coherently on paper. 
The present set-up makes better use of the 
creative abilities of many pupils. The fact 
that pupils have the responsibility for mak- 
ing plans and executing those plans has 
given opportunity for leadership training. 
The paper has become the school’s most 
important project and has done much to 
foster school spirit. From our visits to the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association con- 
vention in New York have come outstand- 
ing educational values. Lectures by out- 
standing journalists, trips through some of 
the big New York newspaper plants, life 
in a big city hotel, and social contacts with 
the students from other sections of the state 
and country have not only added zest to our 
newspaper work but have had educational 
outcomes far beyond our expectations. 

















FACTORS INHIBITING PUPIL QUESTIONING IN CLASS 


Lester A. KirKENDALL 


Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain, Connecticut 


The assertion is repeatedly made by in- 
structors of educational methodology that 
the number and quality of pupil questions 
arising during a class period are an impor- 
tant measure of teaching success. There is 
evidence to support this assertion as observa- 
tion of good and poor teaching will indicate. 

Students in one of the author’s classes in 
methods of teaching suggested that factors 
external to the subject matter itself might 
have a direct influence on pupil questioning. 
Following this discussion students were 
asked to prepare statements of factors which 
might inhibit pupil questioning. These 
statements were analyzed and restated by 
the instructor to bring similar items together 
under an inclusive heading. The students 
then indicated the degree to which they be- 
lieved the factors operated to prevent ques- 
tioning. In the following discussion the 
terms “seldom or never,” “sometimes,” 
“frequently,” and “very often” express the 
frequency with which the factor is found to 
operate, and the figures refer to the number 
of students so designating the factor. One 
hundred twenty-eight students checked the 
items. 


A. The first group of factors includes 
items in which the teacher’s attitude toward 
questioning is unsatisfactory. 


1. The pupils fear ridicule: “seldom or never” 
—3; “sometimes”—24; “frequently”—58; 
“very often”—42. This reason is placed 
among the first in the frequency in which 
it is regarded as a deterrent to pupil ques- 
tioning. 


Ridicule and sarcasm can do more to kill 
enthusiasm than any other thing. Teachers 
usually condemn it, yet sometimes those 
who are more vigorous in their denuncia- 
tion use it most. One should carefully 
check one’s own teaching to see whether 
this undesirable device is being used. 


2. The teacher accepts questions from pupils 
as an evidence of insufficient preparation: 
“seldom or never”—3; “sometimes”—50; 
“frequently”—49; “very often”—25. 

This attitude may be reflected in the 
teacher’s tone of voice, surprised expression, 
or lifted eyebrows. The teacher should re- 
member that students are laboring with an 
inadequate background and may not be 
able to grasp points which seem clear and 
simple to the teacher. 


3. The teacher feels that a question asked in 
regard to point of view or interpretation of 
subject matter is an implied criticism: 
“seldom or never”—21; “sometimes”—76; 
“frequently”—27; “very often” —4. 

This attitude on the part of the teacher 
is quite likely a reflection of a sense of 
insecurity. Those who feel themselves 
adequately prepared and in command of 
the situation are less likely to feel that ques- 
tioning implies criticism. 

Again, this may be a reflection of the 
teacher’s concept of education. She may 
feel that the pupil should accept without 
question the dictum of the teacher on va- 
rious topics. The only questioning per- 
missible to the pupil is that intended to 
clarify specific points. 
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It must, of course, be realized that some 
pupil questions are unfair and are intended 
as criticism. Where such an unfortunate 
situation has arisen, correction is difficult. 
It requires a careful analysis of the teaching 
technique, and of the teacher-pupil relations. 


B. The second group of factors refer to 
the teacher’s technique of handling the ques- 
tion after it is asked. 


1. The teacher puts off answering the ques- 
tion: “seldom or never”—10; “sometimes” 
—43; “frequently"—55; “very often”—z20. 


Often questions by pupils are not timely. 
However, a too frequent postponement of 
the answer to some future time is likely to 
lead the pupil to believe that it is futile to 
ask questions. Although the postponement 
may be an intentional evasion, it is more 
likely an attempt to prevent wandering 
from the subject. In this connection it is 
well to remember that an immediate answer 
has a greater chance for retention. Also, a 
pupil is likely to feel that his question has 
been answered and his personality respected. 
A question answered after postponement 
may leave the pupils unaware that it has 
been answered. In many cases it is never 
answered. Some questions can be handled 
this way, but not too many. 


2. Teacher's answers to questions are vague, 
uncertain, and rambling: “seldom or never” 
—6; “sometimes”— 49; “frequently”—46; 
“very often”—27. 


Little discussion is needed here. Several 
reasons may lead to the vague rambling an- 
swer. The most obvious probably are a 
failure, or an inability, to organize thought, 
or lack of adequate information for handling 
the question. 


3. The teacher tends to reply to questions at 
too great length: “seldom or never”—20; 
“sometimes”—54; “frequently”—37; “very 
often”—11. 


This reason is probably the result of the 


experience of the pupils with teaching on 
the college level. It probably reflects the 
loquacious teacher or one who sees the 
many ramifications of the subject matter, 
The undesirability of this procedure would 
seem to vary with the situation. 


4. Teacher throws questions back at ques- 
tioner, accompanied by a series of other 
questions in an attempt to get the answer 
from the pupil: “seldom or never”—1; 
“sometimes” —20; “frequently”—41; “very 


often” —66. 


This technique is commonly regarded as 
good teaching procedure. However, it 
would seem to be good depending upon the 
extent to which the pupil is pushed. If he 
is driven so far that he feels uncomfortable, 
or it becomes apparent that there is a con- 
test between the teacher and the pupil, then 
the questioning is overdone. The teacher 
needs to remember that a barrage of ques- 
tions often leaves the pupil open to jibes of 
his fellows. The same questioning pro- 
cedure which might work with perfect sat- 
isfaction in private conference may be a 
failure in the classroom. 


C. Another group of factors refer to 
methods of teaching not conducive to pupil 
questioning. 

1. Lack of preparation on part of teacher 

leaves pupil with unsatisfactory answers: 


“seldom or never”—15; “sometimes”—57; 
“ ” ““c ” 
frequently”"—44; “very often”—11. 


Clearly a lack of teacher preparation 
would lead to unsatisfactory answers if ques- 
tions were asked. Also it is quite likely to 
lead to a condition in which the teacher tries 
to avoid pupil questioning. 

2. Teacher talks so much that pupils have no 
chance to ask questions: “seldom or never” 
—6; “sometimes”—47; “frequently”—52; 
“very often”—21. 


This may be another evidence of loqua- 
city. If so, the difficulty should be fairly 
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easy to remedy. There may be other as- 
pects, however. Recently the writer heard 
a teacher criticized because “he knew so lit- 
tle about his subject that he talked con- 
tinually and never allowed a question from 
the class.” The indicated frequency of this 
condition is perhaps a reflection of the 
pupil’s familiarity with the lecture procedure 
in college classes. 


3. Lack of interest in the subject on the teach- 
er’s part kills interest in questioning: “sel- 
dom or never”—22; “sometimes”—50; “fre- 
quently”—47; “very often”—8. 


The teacher’s lack of interest in a subject 
will almost inevitably result in a loss of 
pupil interest. Recently a college student 
reported visiting a class in which the teacher 
manicured her nails while one of the pupils 
gave a report. Needless to say, the pupils 
in this class lacked interest and asked no 
questions. 


4. It is evident that the teacher wants no 
questions asked: “seldom or never”—17; 
“sometimes” —57; “frequently”—39; “very 
often” —13. 


This attitude may find expression in va- 
rious ways; perhaps by an irritated tone, a 
short answer, or a facial expression. But, 
however expressed, it is certain to inhibit 
pupil questioning. 


5. Teacher concentrates attention on a few 
persons so that others are left to one side 
of the discussion and do not feel free to ask 
questions: “seldom or never”— 4; “some- 
times” —22; “frequently’— 45; “very 
often” —57. 


The frequency with which this condition 
occurs indicates that it is an important and 
deeply felt factor in pupil-teacher relation- 
ships. Teachers sometimes tend to consider 
only the discussions and questions of par- 
ticular pupils or of particular sections of the 
room. Pupils sitting on the fringes feel so 
out of the picture that a question seems an 
intrusion. 
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6. Teachers call for questions at the close of 
an explanation when points are clear: 
“seldom or never”—6; “sometimes”—30; 


“frequently”"—35; “very often” —56. 


Students offering this suggestion pointed 
out that immediately following an explana- 
tion most points are clear. After a lapse 
of time, student questions would be more 
profuse and more valuable. Also to ask 
questions at the close of an explanation fre- 
quently leaves the impression that one has 
failed to pay attention. Consequently, 
many pupils fail to ask questions, although 
they may be hazy on many points. 


D. The next group of reasons for failure 
to question refers to difficulties inherent in 
the pupils. 

1. Lack of preparation on the part of students 
prevents questioning: “seldom or never” — 
3; “sometimes” — 11; “frequently” — 48; 
“very often” —66. 

The students marked this item as the most 
common cause of lack of pupil questioning. 

2. The student feels above taking part in 
class: “seldom or\never”—72; “sometimes” 
—28; “frequently’—19; “very often”—9. 

This attitude is not a prevalent one. 
Some students feel that they have an ability 
or background beyond the average. As a 
result they develop an attitude that partici- 
pation in class discussion is a reflection on 
their abilities, and adopt a disdainful attitude 
toward questioning in class. 

3. Poor attitude of pupil or pupils in the class 
may inhibit questions from other pupils: 
“seldom or never”—g; “sometimes”’—36; 
“frequently”—46; “very often”—33. 

Teachers are aware that a poor class atti- 
tude on the part of a few, or even one pupil, 
can “freeze” response in a class. This is 
particularly true if the individual is the type 
who ridicules the “grinds” and stands for 
a “gentleman’s mark” outside of class. The 
influence of this type of individual is per- 
nicious and hard to combat. 
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4. Pupils dislike to expose ignorance: “seldom 
or mnever’—1; “sometimes”—22; “fre- 


quently”—52; “very often”—53. 

This would seem an important reason if 
the exposure of ignorance was at the same 
time an exposure of inadequate preparation. 
If this was not the case, a teacher and class 
attitude emphasizing the value and impor- 
tance of learning would go far toward cor- 
recting this difficulty. 


5. Lack of pupil interest in the subject pre- 
vents pupils from having questions: “sel- 
dom or never”—o; “sometimes”—11; “fre- 
quently”—48; “very often” —68. 


This would seem to be an important 
cause for the failure of pupils to ask ques- 
tions. It is one of the functions of a teacher 
to show the pupils the need for a subject. 
If the subject does not meet a need, it has 
no place in the curriculum. 


6. General attitude that the only use for a 
question is for getting information or to 
make a point clear: “seldom or never” —2; 
“sometimes”—41; “frequently”—39; “very 
often” —44. 


In this investigation a number of pupils 
indicated that in their classes they had never 
received any concept of the question other 
than that those who failed to understand 
some point were to use it to get further in- 
formation. It had never occurred to them 
nor had been indicated to them that the 
question might be used as a tool for stimu- 
lating or indicating thought. 


7. Natural timidity on the part of the pupil 
prevents questioning: “seldom or never” — 
0; “sometimes” — 18; “frequently” — 56; 
“very often”—54. 


Some of these pupils are found in every 
class. If they are to participate, it is neces- 
sary to secure a cooperative class spirit in 
which each pupil feels encouraged to do 
his best. 


8. Speech or physical defects produce embar- 
rassment: “seldom or never”—3; “some- 


times” —43; “frequently” —54; “very often” 
—28. 

E. The next two reasons seem to result 
from an improper codrdination of the 
scholastic work of the class and the intel- 
lectual abilities of the pupils. 


1. Pupils are unable to frame questions 
clearly: “seldom or never”—1; “sometimes” 
—47; “frequently”—53; “very often”—26, 


This may arise from a natural inability 
at expression, though the students contribut- 
ing the reasons felt the most frequent cause 
was a failure to grasp the subject matter 
clearly enough to ask questions. 


2. Subject matter fails to challenge the intel- 
lectual abilities of the pupils: “seldom or 
never” —16; “sometimes”—71; “frequent- 
ly”—29; “very often”—1o. 


F. Absence of pupil question is not always 
indicative of an undesirable classroom situa- 
tion. The last two reasons refer to desirable 
classroom conditions which may result in 
little pupil questioning. 

1. Thorough preparation makes questioning 
unnecessary: “seldom or never” —51; 
“sometimes”—54; “frequently”—17; “very 
often” —4. 


It seems to the investigator that this might 
be so only if the work was directly focused 
on a body of subject matter. If an at- 
tempt had been made to relate this material 
to other material, questions should be mul- 
tiplied rather than inhibited. It is quite 
possible, however, that with some subject 
matter and in some situations thorough 
preparation would lead to no questioning. 


2. Teacher's explanations are careful and 
thorough: “seldom or never”—11; “some- 
. ” 
times” —52; “frequently”—50; “very often 
—I4. 


This is a pleasant note, coming as it does 
from students, and gives teachers the feeling 
that their efforts have been recognized with 
appreciation by some pupils. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN CHARACTER EDUCATION 
THROUGH MUSICAL EXPERIENCE 


Fiorence M. PAINTER 
Public Schools, Washington, D. C. 


Coming from an impoverished environ- 
ment which supplies only bare necessities 
and very little in the way of habit training, 
thirty-six little individuals entered the first 
grade. Most of the children had never be- 
fore been part of, or associated with, a large 
social group. The problem of the school in 
creating an environment to preserve individ- 
uality and to help each child achieve the best 
development of his own character as he be- 
comes a real member of a social group 
seemed rather difficult in view of this back- 
ground. 

A study of the history of civilization indi- 
cates that spontaneous rhythm has woven 
itself into the lives of all peoples, primitive 
and modern, regardless of environment or 
culture. The child in a swing or see-saw 
responds pleasurably to the rhythmic move- 
ment. His walk has a certain motion and 
accent. His dancing and even his speaking 
have a regular stress and harmonious move- 
ment. Rhythm is the basis on which har- 
mony and melody are built and the founda- 
tion of the music of all times. 

So these children entering school were 
soothed by soft melodies, animated by the 
left-right of the march, and imaginatively 
stimulated by selected music. They liked to 
improvise dances. Evidences of a conscious- 
ness of the rhythm of form and line and 
color were apparent when they experimented 
with materials for our home unit in design- 
ing book covers, wall paper, hangings, tow- 
els, pan-holders, and in general art work. 
Over and over again individuals repeated 


nursery rhymes and other rhythmic poems, 
or eagerly told what they saw or felt when 
stimulated by music. They listened to 
poems with a strongly marked rhythm, even 
enjoying some that were beyond their com- 
prehension. So, whether the expression was 
through words in a song or poem, in motor 
activity, painted, or played on some simple 
musical instrument, rhythm was a funda- 
mental interest of these children. 

Unlimited opportunities for self-expres- 
sion, for building up something which is 
the child’s own—the product of his own 
imagination—were found in many types of 
rhythmic work. Using strong individual 
interests, we have attempted to help each 
child to make social adjustments profitable 
and satisfying to himself as a contributing 
and vital member of society, through musi- 
cal experiences. 

The instructor was ever conscious of the 
individuals in the group whose special needs 
might be helped by participation in the first 
grade orchestra. 

Brown-eyed John Henry, an excessively 
shy, introverted child, was placed at the 
drums and through the encouragement of 
the entire company was finally induced to 
give the drum a good loud bang. It will be 
hard to forget his blushing laugh at his own 
venturesomeness. Four months later, one 
would hardly recognize this same fearful 
little boy as the self-sufficient leader who 
indignantly scowled at an inattentive new- 
comer and requested the adult pianist for the 
“introduction, please” with quiet confidence. 
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Blond Richard, adored and utterly spoiled 
by grandparents and parents, was taught by 
his fellows that his thoughtless words wasted 
time and were neither cute nor funny. His 
first real contribution to the group was re- 
ceived enthusiastically. Gradually he won 
the respect and attention of the other chil- 
dren by careful listening, thinking, and plan- 
ning, and realized he was a boy able to con- 
tribute. He lost some of his spoiled baby 
ways. 

After a long journey to her parents’ home- 
land, blond Nordic Lillian forgot the English 
language. However, music is a universal 
language and when Lillian discovered: that 
she could play “Silent Night” on the brass 
pipes so beautifully that people stopped to 
listen, she once more became a happy, con- 
tributing group member who desired to 
communicate with her companions. Al- 
though she was extremely stolid and one 
of the last to recognize humor in any situa- 
tion, she learned to enjoy the nonsense songs 
and smiled happily when contributing to 
original dances or orchestrations. 

Jimmy, the notorious young “criminal in 
the making,” enjoyed his reputation in the 
community and hoarded newspaper clip- 
pings and pictures of his numerous encoun- 
ters with the police. The children and 
teacher, through mutual agreement, ignored 
misdeeds until he realized he had no audi- 
ence. Our expressions of delight at the dis- 
covery of his musical talent and appreciation 
made Jimmy a more purposeful individual 
in his own right, with a socially acceptable 
goal satisfying to himself and the group. 


He discovered sympathy and understanding 
through reciprocal musical experiences and 
changed his thinking from “I must be bad 
to have attention” to “I can do something 
which other people like.” He learned to 
recognize the piercing quality of his own 
voice and laughingly altered both key and 
pitch when middle C was struck on the 
piano as a reminder. Gradually, as Jimmy 
began to feel he was a competent member of 
the group, the necessity for elaborate praise 
of success grew less and Jimmy reacted nor- 
mally. Although this boy had been known 
as an habitual truant, he refused to miss 
band practice even when he was very ill. 
Through participation in the orchestra, he 
discovered a new code of behavior and has 
adjusted nicely to a new situation after 
promotion. 

The whole group developed a conscious- 
ness of the need for codperative effort and 
the essential desirability of attentiveness of 
each individual for group success. Selection 
of pupil leaders with desirable traits necessi- 
tated the formulation of basic rules for group 
living. Growth in courtesy and patience, 
tolerance for others’ mistakes, and considera- 
tion was apparent. 

Above all, these children had an extremely 
pleasurable experience together and found 
happiness as each child developed his best 
qualities for the good of all the orchestra. 

The following is an outline of character- 
developing situations which arose as the 
children experimented with an orchestra and 
other music. 
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Situation Showing Need 
for Character Education 


How the Situation was Handled 


Evidences of 
Developing Attitudes 





The children came to school 
unhappy and neglected in 
many cases. Many of 
them came from meager 
environments. To make 
the school a place where 
one associates happily with 
others seemed desirable. 
It was necessary to develop 
a love for and appreciation 
of simple desirable music, 
and to create the desired 
response. 


They needed opportuni- 
ties for self-expression, tak- 
ing part in music and de- 
veloping a love of music as 
a means of expressing one- 
self. 


I. 


2. 
3. 


Hearing good music in school 
on victrola. 
Singing simple songs and poems. 
Finding musical sounds at home 
and at school, as 

The clock chiming 

Water dripping 

The rain on the window 

Water rippling over stones 

A spoon hitting a water glass 


. Bringing to school things which 


make musical sounds. 


. Using orchestra instruments to 


express experiences in the en- 
vironment: _ sand-blocks — the 
choo-choo of a train; drum— 
thunder, parade, soldiers; zylo- 
phone—brook rippling over 
stones; chimes and triangle— 
bells; light, quick tapping of 
wood block—rain; piano— 
mother singing. Undirected ex- 
perimenting with instruments. 


. Expressing the rhythm in music 


a. Marching, dancing, clapping, 
and interpreting = music 
through free expression by 
bodily movement. 

b. Gradually introducing  or- 
chestra instruments to the 
children as one means of 
musical expression. 


. Finding how instruments may 


express feeling in music. 

a. Listening to dramatic expres- 
sions of instruments in vic- 
trola records. 


b. Hearing real bands play. 


c. Experimenting with various 
instruments to express dif- 
ferent types of music. 

(1) Noting the harsh sound 
of the drum with soft 
music. 

(2) Finding the cymbal clash 
gives a strong accent, 
while a tap makes a mild 
accent. 


The children found school 
a pleasant place and showed 
a strong desire to attend. 
They seemed to feel less 
strange as they told of 
things at home. Many of 
them began to say, “We are 
happy in school.” 


The children began really 
to give attention to music, 
to stop talking when music 
started. 


The children showed evi- 
dences of keen enjoyment 
in interpreting music to- 
gether. 


The children became more 
and more aware of the op- 
portunities in music for 
expression and enjoyment. 


They developed an audi- 
ence situation where music 
was played as they partici- 
pated in the making of 
music. 











The children responded as 
individuals without realiza- 
tion of the effect of the 
whole, or understanding 
that each must do his part. 
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(3) Finding the soft sound of 
triangles; hearing them 
with lullabies. 

(4) Noting the effects of fast 


and slow playing. 


. Working together to build up 


original orchestrations for many 
types of pieces. 


. Experimenting with special ef- 


fects with different instruments. 

Solo playing. 

Telling stories imagined when 

listening to music. 

Drawing or painting pictures of 

what the music made them see. 

Hearing the stories of pieces of 

music that are part of the herit- 

age: Nutcracker Suite; Of a 

Tailor and a Bear. 

Resting to lovely soft music and 

occasional marching. 

Singing with pieces to empha- 

size melody. 

Hearing good music over and 

over so that it becomes a part of 

living. 

a. Appreciating band _ pieces 
played on the victrola. Dis- 
cussion of reasons for enjoy- 
ment and discovering the part 
of each player in helping to 
make the music a_ lovely 
thing. 

b. Members of the group be- 
coming an “audience” to 
listen and suggest improve- 
ments. 

c. Providing an audience as soon 
as the children could play one 
piece. 

d. Becoming aware of any child 
who was not doing his share 
with the others and making 
the child conscious of it. 

e. Helping to select the instru- 
ment for which each child 
was adapted so that the music 
sounds would be more beau- 
tiful. 

f. Playing for assemblies and 
entertainments. Inviting 

mothers and people from 

other schools to concerts. 


They appreciated the mean- 
ing and feeling in music, 


They became less restless, 
more willing to express 
themselves and do their 
share in helping to make 
music beautiful. 


They enjoyed listening to 
good music. 


They appreciated the work 
of musicians. 


They thought of the selec- 
tion as a whole rather than 
of small parts. The sounds 
became more musical when 
the individual was aware 
of the importance and 
need of his part in the 
whole. 


The children realized the 
necessity for making rules 
for the group and obeyed 
those of their own making 
for group success. 
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Many children wanted to 
be leaders at all times with- 
out the necessary require- 
ments. All children needed 
help in the principles of 
leadership. 


The children had to carry 
to the music room their in- 
struments and chairs. This 
involved consideration for 
others. 
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g. Formulating group rules to 
help the children to work to- 
gether. The following were 
made by the children as the 
need arose: 

(1) Listen carefully to the 
piano. 

(2) Think how you can help 
to make the music sound 
lovely. 

(3) Count the time to your- 


self. 

(4) Do not talk when there 
is music. Listen. 

(5) Watch the leader. 

(6) Play softly if the music 
is soft and loudly if the 
music is loud. 

(7) Be sure to play your own 


part. 


. Watching the leaders of real 


bands to see how they work. 


. Trying to play pieces with un- 


trained leaders and failing. 


. Making a study of the desirable 


qualifications of a band leader. 

a. A leader should be sure 
everyone is watching him. 

b. He should know what he 
wants other people to do and 
make them know too. 

c. A good leader must first be a 
good player. 

d. A good leader should know 
how to count time and how 
to make music sound beau- 
tiful. 


. Listing the things a good band 


player should do also. 


. Gradually increasing the length 


and complexity of pieces, hold- 
ing the attention for longer and 
longer periods of time. 


. Explaining why we must go 


quietly, without talking or play- 
ing instruments when other 
children are working. 


. Giving opportunities to play all 


the instruments. 


. Playing for the other children in 


assemblies and entertainments. 
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They learned cooperation. 


They became more willing 
to take turns leading. 
They judged themselves 
before volunteering to lead 
a piece, and realized the 
meaning of real leadership. 
Children who desired to 
lead worked to become bet- 
ter players. 


Leaders gained in- poise 
and power, and matured 
through this experience. 
The necessity of coopera- 
tion between leader and 
band was developed. 


Real consideration for the 
other children in crossing 
developed. Joy in doing 
something for other chil- 
dren and sympathy for 
them grew. 
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Instead of sharing, many 
children wanted to play 
the more attractive instru- 


. ments. 


The children wanted to 
share their enjoyment with 
others. 


Individual talents ap- 
peared, showing a need for 
development and _self-ex- 
pression. 


The children were indiffer- 
ent and unappreciative of 
the effort of musicians and 
all workers. 


A few very immature chil- 
dren were unable to be- 
come a part of the group 
because they could not feel 
the rhythm. New entrants 
had difficulty. 
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Listening to band music with- 
out some instruments showed 
the need for all types. 


. Finding children es pecially 


suited to particular instruments 
and letting the group hear the 
difference between good and 


poor playing. 


. Changing instruments fre- 


quently to help the children find 
those to which they were 
adapted. 


. All of the children helping to 


supply instruments to create the 
feeling that they belonged to all 
rather than to a few. 


. Playing for other children to 


march to assemblies. 


. Inviting other rooms and schools 


to a concert. 


. Planning a Christmas entertain- 


ment for the mothers. 


. Learning to be hosts and host- 


esses to visitors. 


. Using varied instrumentation. 

. Making instruments. 

. Solo playing. 

. Experimenting with special ef- 


fects with different instruments. 


. Playing many types of music. 
. Developing leadership. 
. Encouraging children to work 


out individual means of expres- 
sion to music. 


. Participating in a school orches- 


tra and realizing the effort nec- 
essary. 


. Enjoying beautiful music on the 


piano, radio, and victrola. 


. Leading the band. 
. Noting written music and fol- 


lowing it while playing. 


. Practicing individually. 
. Putting hands on those of the 


pianist to feel rhythm. 


. Choosing capable band mem- 


bers to be helpers to immature 
children. 


. Making a “second band” with 


extra practice periods. Giving 
encouragement. 


The value of each instru. 
ment was learned and each 
child felt his importance in 
the band. 


Individual talents and abil- 
ities were discovered. 


The children took turns 
trying the instruments. 


The children gained poise 
and self-confidence, and 
felt the joy of doing for 
others. 

They discussed and 
planned concerts and con- 
sideration for politeness to 
guests. 


The children showed an 
eagerness to experiment. 
Individual children offered 
solos of various types, 
showing originality. Real 
leadership developed. 


The children spoke of their 
own hard work and ex- 
pressed a desire to actually 
read notes themselves. 


They expressed apprecia- 
tion. 


Gradually these children 
worked into the group, 
contributing more and 
and more. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE AND HAPPINESS 
IN EDUCATION * 


The Education Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is to be congratulated 
upon selecting such a timely and important 
theme as “Mental Hygiene and Happiness.” 

The following topics have been formu- 
lated merely as suggested paving stones 
to the participants in their discussion. It is 
hoped that those contributing to this discus- 
sion will not become biased by these topical 
suggestions. It is essential that the theme 
be developed according to your own expe- 
riences and critical evaluation of them. 
The desirability of agreeing to disagree 
should not be overlooked. 

Our aim is not to settle with an air of 
finality these highly complex problems but 
rather to bring about a frank and free ven- 
tilation of different points of view which 
will lead to clarification and crystalization 
of our conceptions. This in turn should lead 
to better balanced feeling—attitudes and 
practice in the art of living, and, I hope, a 
better understanding of human nature por- 
trayed in teacher-pupil inter-personality rela- 
tionships. 


1. The scope of mental hygiene objectives 
include health, happiness, efficiency, and 
social adaptation of the individual and 
group. We are concerned not only with 
the prevention of mental disorders but 
also the optimal development and _ per- 
formance of each person’s actual and po- 
tential constructive capacities. Of par- 
ticular moment is the capitalization of 
the happiness factor. 

2. Mental hygiene holds that instinctive- 
emotional drives are the mainsprings of 
human activity, both implicit and overt. 
The “pleasure principle” craves satisfac- 


tion at all costs. This action tendency 
must be satisfied for optimal functioning 
of the learning process. We are primarily 
motivated by our emotions in terms of 
happiness, longings, desires, wishes, and 
feelings which bring satisfaction; intellect 
is chiefly utilized to assist in our quest 
for happiness. Ethical suasion and logic 
are frequently the abject slaves of the 
emotions. 


. First make the child happy before you 


try to educate him. This should be the 
cardinal objective of all education. It is 
the sine qua non lubricant of the learn- 
ing process. 


. Our major concern should be in discover- 


ing techniques for creating optimal hap- 
piness for children according to indi- 
vidual differences in terms of needs, life 
conditionings, habits, temperament, and 
capacity for swinging in balancing and 
protective interests and activities to crowd 
out unwholesome emotional and topical 
states. 


. Education of the emotions is the prime 


educational job. “The intellect is a mere 
speck on the sea of the emotions.” Un- 
less our educational methods are trained 
upon emotional control, guidance, and 
direction, we are at the mercy of primi- 
tive impulses and anti-social action-tend- 
encies. 


. Since no one component of the person- 


ality functions in pure culture, it is obvi- 
ous that the ideas and thoughts we enter- 
tain are inevitably colored with varying 
degrees of positive or negative feeling 
tone. Thus sentiments are born. These 
are very important motivating factors in 
determining our attitudes, prejudices, be- 
havior, anticipations, and immediate as 
well as ulterior goals. Education of 
sentiments is a fundamental need. 


. The relative balance between educational 


experiences should give first place to hap- 
piness in contrast to emphasis upon 
knowledges, skills, appreciations, or atti- 
tudes. In other words, if one’s mood is 


1 Introductory remarks at the meeting of the Education Association of the District of Columbia, Washington, D. C., 


lecember 3, 1935 
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not in a wholesome state, other factors 
will make little or no headway. The 
proportion of stress to be placed upon 
happiness has been well expressed by 
Professor Fletcher H. Swift of the Uni- 
versity of California: “It is more im- 
portant that children should be happy in 
school than that they should acquire any 
amount of information. A school is 
essentially an institution to help children 
grow, and this growth includes social, 
physical, and spiritual as well as intel- 
lectual growth.” 


. Happiness is each child’s democratic 


birthright. “Life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness” has been emphasized 
since the founding of our democracy. 


. Happiness is the best single indicator of 


child health and adjustment to school 
in terms of his general well-being. 
Whether he be physically or academically 
sick, our first job is to tone up his emo- 
tions in order that he may enjoy a happy 
frame of mind. Every teacher and phy- 
sician should first of all be a “doctor of 
happiness.” The repairing of the body 
and emotional adjustment should come 
first, and the mind will then be in a 
position to function to advantage. 

The emotional atmosphere of the class- 
room is of equal or greater importance 
than the physical atmosphere. Careful 
study should be made into the creation 
and optimal maintenance of a happy, 
zestful, and cheerful atmosphere which 
radiates warmth of positive feelings— 
love, affection, security, belonging to the 
group, recognition, and respect. The 
esthetic factors which capitalize love of 
the beautiful are important ones to lend 
color and buoyancy to the environment. 
What conditions are essential or desirable 
for the experience and maintenance of 
happiness? Keeping in mind that the 
intensity as well as the kind of each fac- 
tor herein noted must be taken into con- 
sideration, the relativity of each to the 
other is also important. No one factor 
in itself is necessarily the exclusive key 
to happiness. Moreover, the condition 
of happiness is a highly individual mat- 
ter. What seems necessary for one per- 
son’s happiness may produce the “jitters” 
in another person. Also the time and 
situation, especially the social as well as 


12. 


13. 


14. 


the physical environmental factors, must 
be evaluated for their share in contribut- 
ing to one’s emotional rhythm. Among 
others the following factors, singly or in 
combination, are apt to be important in 
producing and maintaining happiness: 
(1) good health, (2) prestige, (3) social 
security, (4) success in achievement, 
especially when it wins group recognition 
and approval, (5) adequate supply of 
specific interests, (6) demands and ex- 
pectations in keeping with individual 
and group level and kinds of ability, apti- 
tude, and interest so that each shows off 
to advantage, (7) adequate creative ex- 
pression opportunities, (8) adequate 
facilities for group-participation which 
bolsters up each child’s ego, or feeling o/ 
self-regard, (9) sufficient challenge to in- 
cite each child’s best efforts, and (10) a 
wholesome spirit of quest, conquest, dis- 
covery, and thrill that will satisfy curi- 
osity and the adventure spirit. 
Cultivation of the capacity to enjoy and 
share happiness with others under pro- 
pitious as well as trying circumstances 
is essential if we are to live together 
with a wholesome give-and-take and un- 
selfish codperation. 

Since man is essentially a social being, 
happiness is a condition which funda- 
mentally involves the welfare of other 
persons. Individual happiness should be 
cultivated to the full insofar as it does 
not militate against the best interests of 
others. To be happy with one’s own 
self is a prerequisite for enjoying happi- 
ness with others. 

Happiness should spring from adequate 
adjustment to reality rather than from 
escaping from its demands, duties, con- 
flicts, sorrows, complexities, depressions, 
failures, and various types and degrees 
of stress and strain. The child must be 
faced with sufficient problem-solving and 
stress situations that he will gain the 
habit of happiness in surmounting diff- 
culties that beset him along life’s high- 
way. Coincidentally, he should develop 
his capacity for evaluating the cause- 
effect relationships and relativity of the 
factors entering into the picture so that 
he will grow in understanding of human 
nature and its vicissitudes. Thus his 
powers of discrimination, choice and de- 
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cision, appreciation and enjoyment of 
significant meanings will contribute in a 
happy fashion to his critical and trained 
common sense. 

Do we need to ask the philosopher’s 
“why” we are happy or enjoy living to 
the full? Can we learn to be happy? 
Can we plan to modify internal as well 
as external factors in such a way that 
happiness can be experienced in greater 
measure? Can we control ourselves and 
our environment in such a way that hap- 
piness can be predicted or amplified to 
meet our wishes and needs? I should 
like to answer these questions in the 
affirmative. It would seem that it is im- 
portant to know why we are happy in 
order that the factors making for and 
against it may be constructively modified. 
Thus the rationale of happiness may be 
understood and its art capitalized. 

Since happiness so largely depends upon 
our inherent mood rhythm or cycle with 
respect to intensity, quality, and dura- 
tion, it is highly important that we ascer- 
tain as soon as possible our mood perio- 
dicity. Educating the person to recognize 
the signs and symptoms of mood latitude 
or fluctuation and to objectively accept 
the characteristics of mood phenomena, 
not only in himself but also in the other 
person, may mean the difference between 
reasoned happiness and despair. More- 
over, it will help to conserve emotional 
energy and allow one to cultivate a 
wholesome attitude toward moods and 
thus assist in their intelligent handling. 
Schools and colleges should primarily be 
judged upon the extent of the happiness 
of their products as active social units 
capable of successfully adjusting to pres- 
ent-day needs, opportunities, problems 
and conditions. It also implies the effec- 
tiveness of the individual to be so con- 
structively plastic that he will be able 
happily and advantageously to fit into 
the largely unpredictable and new situa- 
tions of tomorrow. Each individual 
should be assured a reasonable amount 
of happiness by so educating him accord- 
ing to his several abilities that he will be 
equipped through his own efforts, as 
well as those of others, to meet life 
happily and successfully. Training for 
emotional as well as intellectual grasp of 
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our democracy, its purposes and the sig- 
nificance of the problems currently facing 
it is a fundamental issue to be met dur- 
ing the school-age period. 

The curriculum and methods in relation 
to intra-class as well as extra-class ac- 
tivities should be planned so that the 
emotional needs of each child will be 
adequately subserved. Insofar as know]- 
edges, skills, attitudes, and appreciations 
contribute to the happy and effective 
socialization of the child, they would 
seem to be with merit. 


. Although much credit is due the “ac- 


tivity programs” of present-day methods, 
largely because of their social integra- 
tion value, which also offer opportunities 
to diagnose pupil difficulties and malad- 
justments, yet the art of happiness should 
also be cultivated in non-activity areas 
of living. Of particular concern is the 
capacity for happiness in conditions of 
composure, relaxation, rest, and “resting” 
points of satisfaction following the overt 
expression of one’s interests. To be 
happy only when “going places and 
doing things” is a symptom of internal 
disharmony or a lack of emotional syn- 
thesis which permits dissatisfaction to 
come to the front when one is alone with 
his thoughts. If one is to reach worth- 
while objectives and enduring satisfac- 
tions, it is important that he cultivate the 
art of happiness in situations calling for 
quietude, critical reflection, and evalua- 
tion of performance as well as for antici- 
patory discrimination concerning alterna- 
tive attitudes and actions. 

The infectiousness of happiness is so im- 
portant that we should realize that it is 
largely caught rather than taught. There 
is nothing more important in engender- 
ing and radiating happiness than the 
personality example of the teacher her- 
self. Thus the first requisite for a happy 
class of pupils is a happy teacher whose 
example of emotional expression is so 
alluringly attractive that every child re- 
flects and absorbs her contagious pattern. 
Each child should be equipped with a 
working knowledge and skill in self-per- 
petuating happiness, that he will be his 
own happiness dynamo the remainder of 
his days—in increasing measure both as 
to quantity and quality. A well-filled 
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storehouse of interesting thoughts, and 
the capacity to cultivate new and richer 
ones, is our best single source of happi- 
ness. Insofar as the curricular content 
and methods have been tailored to show 
off each child to advantage, to give him 
a sense of achievement and social prestige 
which respects his contribution accord- 
ing to fis level and kind of specific 
abilities and disabilities, to that extent 
will happiness be experienced as a by- 
product of the educational experience. 
No child primarily wants to fail. Failure 
means that adults have blundered in 
understanding his needs and shaping the 
program to make his success immanent. 
Standards of performance must recognize 
in larger measure individual differences 
in capacity, aptitude, and specific inter- 
ests. Theoretically, no two children 
should be expected to meet the same 
standards. They are merely means 
which, if skillfully utilized, may con- 
tribute toward the realization of worth- 
while educational, vocational, social, per- 
sonality, character and citizenship ob- 
jectives. 

Higher standards of happiness may be 
acquired through recognizing a hierarchy 
of cause-effect relationships and variables 
which contribute to more fruitful pur- 
poses, needs, sentiments, and goals. A 
growing philosophy of life which is flex- 
ible enough to effectively grasp new 
meanings and emotional lifts is a bulwark 
to the maintenance of happiness. An 
open mind, a reasonable tolerance, a 
wholesome skepticism, an experimental 
attitude, and a willingness to put to a test 
what has promise of furthering the en- 
richment and joy of living are inestimably 
valuable qualities of the personality bent 
on discovering new areas of happiness. 
Moreover, the cultivation of critical judg- 
ment in evaluating true happiness from 
spurious happiness and the willingness 
to uproot the latter for higher grade 
types of happiness are quintessential 
aspects of the educative process. 

23. The school’s principal contribution to 
personality integration is to shape its pro- 
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gram in a tailor-cut fashion so that each 
pupil will discover and gain facility in 
utilizing keys to happiness. These lie 
chiefly in the realm of understanding 
and appreciating our social heritage in 
order that we may better serve and enjoy 
the here and now. How man’s noblest 
thoughts, aspirations, feelings, and senti- 
ments have been expressed through the 
ages should be diligently rediscovered 
and blended in a constructive way with 
the ever-new integration of experiences 
in the process of being born moment by 
moment. Thus religion, art, music, 
drama, literature, architecture, games, 
sculpture, and other means of expressing 
human longings, conception, ideas, and 
emotions should form the core of the 
educational pabulum. The _interpreta- 
tion of symptomatic human behavior in 
terms of sensitizing us to tune in upon 
the noblest feelings and thoughts of our 
cultural heritage, but particularly those 
begging deciphering moment by moment 
in the present, is the secret of the quest 
for happiness. 


It is hoped that the foregoing suggestions 
may stimulate a spontaneous, creative and 
fruitful discussion of what we are pleased 
to incorporate in the theme, “Mental Hy- 
giene and Happiness.” 


Freperick L. Patry 
State Education Department 
Albany, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT AND REPORT 





DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP 


It has been said of an autocratic leader 
that he merely needs the ability and the dis- 
position to “kick a mule.” This would evi- 
dently not involve much skill or considera- 
tion. Democratic leadership is not so sim- 
ple. What does it involve? It must grow 
out of our concept of democracy as a pro- 
gram of life. 

1. In the first place, democratic leadership 
involves participation of the whole group in 
the working out of plans and policies. 
Teachers must have a voice in the regula- 
tion of the school’s affairs. ‘This is extended 
to them as a means of securing their interest 
and support in the matters under advise- 
ment, as well as because of the faith of 
democracy in the principle that many minds 
are better than one. Teachers should have 
a voice in the working out of plans, policies 
and programs, but once they have been 
adopted, all should join in a sympathetic 
trial of the program, including those who 
may have originally opposed it. This prin- 
ciple of participation should also be extended 
to pupils and parents on matters in which 
they may well have a voice. This principle 
of participation does not excuse the principal 
from the responsibility of leadership, but 
prescribes some conditions under which he 
works, 

2. Democratic leadership calls for the dis- 
tribution of authority, responsibility, and 
credit, as well as the distribution of labor. 
The democratic leader capitalizes the good 
points of each individual of his group for 
the good of all. One of the most effective 
ways of getting people interested in any- 
thing is to give them some responsibility in 
connection with it. When one feels he has 
certain responsibility, and is accorded the 


authority requisite to meet this responsi- 
bility, one enters whole-heartedly into the 
undertaking. This is the situation provided 
under democratic leadership. The check 
on a too independent exercise of this re- 
sponsibility and authority is afforded by 
the obligation to codperate in all things for 
the common good. 

3. Democracy depends on codperation of 
all to attain its end. An important test of 
the ability of a democratic leader is his 
ability to secure whole-hearted coéperation 
of teachers, parents, and pupils in the mat- 
ters undertaken. The group of teachers 
must not merely assent to the program, but 
they should be enthusiastic for what they 
regard a common cause. “In union there 
is strength.” Codperation is the central 
principle in democracy. Obedience may 
be demanded by a democratic leader, but 
he relies chiefly upon codperation. He rec- 
ognizes his obligation, as an expert, to dem- 
onstrate his expertness, and to put things 
over on their merits—not by autocratic fiat. 
He relies on his ability to interest his group’ 
in the things which are to be done, so that 
they may be carried out through whole- 
hearted codperation. 

There are other items involved, but par- 
ticipation, responsibility, and codperation go 
to the heart of democratic leadership. It is 
based upon a democratic philosophy, a dem- 
ocratic spirit, and a democratic technique. 


F. M. Unperwoop. 


CRISIS AT FAIRHOPE 


Friends of Progressive Education will 
learn with great regret that the School of 
Organic Education at Fairhope, Alabama, is 
facing its worst crisis. The depression 
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caused a great reduction in the number of 
pupils who paid tuition. The community 
can contribute no more than it is now doing. 
Teachers are serving with such meager sal- 


aries that they have little else but the neces-" 


sities of life. When the writer of this item 
recently visited the school, Mrs. Marietta 
Johnson, who organized and has directed it, 
spoke to him fearfully of the possibility of 
the school closing at the end of this year. 
Must it? Who knows? The writer hopes 
not, but it will take more than praise and 
fair words to keep it from closing. 


A. R. Meap. 


SUMMER INSTITUTE AT WELLESLEY 


The part that teachers can play in helping 
America meet the world challenge to de- 
mocracy will be taken up in one of the 
many round tables on current problems at 
the Summer Institute for Social Progress at 
Wellesley, Massachusetts, which holds its 
fifth annual conference for men and women 
of all vocations, July 10-24, on the campus 
of Wellesley College. With the recreational 
facilities of the campus thrown open to con- 
ference members, the Institute offers a 
chance to combine a real vacation with chal- 
lenging study. Those interested should 
write to the director, Dorothy P. Hill, 420 
Jackson Building, Buffalo, New York, for 
a folder. 


TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS MEET 
IN CHICAGO 


Eight hundred and thirty-six persons reg- 
istered at the eighteenth annual meeting of 
the National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics in Chicago, February 19 and 20. Be- 
sides general sessions, there were section 
meetings on arithmetic, on high school 
mathematics, and on junior college mathe- 
matics. Moving pictures were presented by 
William Betz of Rochester, New York and 
by the University of Chicago. Other spe- 
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cial features included an exhibit and the 
adoption of a set of resolutions in honor of 
Dr. Herbert E. Slaught, who was one of 
the founders of the Council. The presi- 
dent of the organization is Miss Martha 
Hildebrandt of Maywood, Illinois; the sec- 
retary-treasurer, Edwin W. Schreiber, Ma- 
comb, Illinois; editor of the official organ, 
Professor William D. Reeve, of Columbia 
University. 


THE COOPERATIVE GROUP PLAN 
AND SUPERVISION 


SumMMaRY OF A Panet Discussion at New 
Or.EANS, FEBRUARY 22 


The Panel: 


James F. Hosic (Chairman) 

Danylu Belser, Professor of Elementary Edu- 
cation, University of Alabama 

Lawrence S. Chase, Superintendent, Essex 
County Schools, Newark, N. J. 

S. A. Courtis, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Nancy O. Devers, State Department of Pub- 

lic Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 
Arthur S. Gist, President, Humboldt State 
College, Arcata, Calif. 

H. S. Hemenway, Superintendent, Shore- 
wood Public Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Lucille Nicol, Assistant Superintendent of 

Schools, New York, N. Y. 
F. M. Underwood, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, St. Louis. 


Questions: Do you favor a new and mod- 
ern concept of supervision? If so, what 
and why? Is the traditional organization 
of the teachers in a school best fitted to the 
purposes of a modern school? If not, what 
newer form of organization do you favor? 
How is this newer form of organization re- 
lated to a modern practice of supervision? 
Should not codperation as an ideal and asa 
definite method dominate both organization 
and supervision? 

In his opening statement the chairman 
challenged both the traditional concept of 
supervision and the ordinary form of school 
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organization as unsuited to present needs. 
Both imply isolation for the teacher. But 
democratic ideals demand group codpera- 
tion. At the same time there must be the 
expertness possible only to the specialist. 
Hence the necessity of shifting the emphasis 
in supervision from the technique of the 
recitation to the program of curriculum de- 
velopment and of substituting for the one- 
teacher-to-a-class pattern of organization not 
mere departmentalism, but the Codperative 
Group Plan. 

Discussion: Supervision should be demo- 
cratic (that is, codperative), scientific, and 
creative rather than inspectorial (Under- 
wood). Agreed, but general supervisors do 
not all by any means wish to change 
(Chase). Supervision is not an office, it is 
an educational movement. Teachers, prin- 
cipals, superintendents, consultants, are all 
in it together (Belser). We want self- 
administration and self-supervision, not a 
military system. Profession itself should 
recognize limitations and strive to remove 
them. Not dominance nor guidance, but 
freedom. Purpose and plans should be co- 
operatively determined but militarily carried 
out (Courtis). Add self-appraisal (Belser). 
It is not so simple as it sounds. Not all are 
equally competent. Leaders must be had, 
objectives established (Underwood). There 
are two schools of thought: one stresses in- 
heritance, the other, experimentation (Hem- 
enway). Proceed upon a scientific basis, if 
one exists, otherwise allow freedom and pro- 
vide for research. We should study chil- 
dren more, try experimental methods, organ- 
ize our subject groups into larger units with 
appraisal and refinement, pool our findings, 
cooperate with other social institutions, and 
recognize that all education is experimental. 

The Codéperative Group Plan furthers 
such efforts. It consists in placing a few 
groups of children in the hands of a com- 
mittee of teachers. This enables some spe- 
cialization, better use of materials and equip- 
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ment, and much self-supervision. Tech- 
nicians going from room to room on a regu- 
lar schedule of visits can be dispensed with 
(Hosic). At first teachers expect the super- 
visor to plan, but later teachers and even 
pupils learn to take the initiative (Nicol). 
Both teachers and children react favorably: 
there is better provision for integration and 
for solving the problems of individual chil- 
dren (Hemenway). The Plan works well in 
primary grades with two or four teachers in 
a group. Psychiatrists approve it (Chase). It 
lessens failure in these grades—in fact, grade 
lines may be ignored (Belser). 

Newer ideals are easier to state than to put 
into practice. We have been brought up 
under a rigid system and we are ignorant 
of the methods of codperation. It seems 
easier and more immediately effective, more- 
over, for someone to decide and give orders 
than to consult. We must learn to approxi- 
mate and advance toward the ideal step by 
step (Courtis). In any event organization 
and supervision must both be brought into 
harmony with the way of life that we are 
trying to have the children find (Hosic). 


ART EDUCATION 


SumMarY OF A Panet Discussion aT NEw 
Or.EANS, FEBRUARY 22 


The Panel: 


Jane Betsey Welling (Chairman), Associate 
Professor of Art Education, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Mich. 

Blanche Cahoon, Director of Art Education, 
Tampa County Schools, Tampa, Fla. 

G. Robert Koopman, Associate Director of 
Curriculum Research, State Department 
of Public Instruction, Lansing, Mich. 

Juanita McDougald, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 

Daniel S. Defenbacker, Assistant to Director 
of Federal Art Projects, Washington, D. C. 

Elizabeth Robertson, Director of Art Educa- 
tion, Public Schools, Chicago, Ill. 

Ralph W. Tyler, Professor of Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Opening Discussion by Miss Welling: 


This group is unusual in that it represents 
the points of view of general educators as 
well as art educators who have come to- 
gether here from a widely distributed geo- 
graphical area with sharply differentiated 
experiences in education. 

Art education at present is at a fork in the 
road. It is faced with the problem of going 
on as it has in the past to meet the needs of 
a specially talented group, small in number, 
or of expanding its objectives and procedures 
to meet the needs of everyone who has use 
for art expression. 

Art education today could function on a 
wide front. Its activities and opportunities 
for growth and development are being real- 
ized by educators working with all ages, 
from the pre-school up the line of develop- 
ment to adult education. Its possibilities 
are being explored and adjusted to meet 
new demands. Art educators are in the 
thick of the educational re-evaluation. Are 
they meeting the challenge? 

The wide front evident today spreads 
not only all along the age line, from the very 
young child to his grandparents, but also 
extends on each side to encompass possibili- 
ties for growth in art sensitivity and expres- 
sion and appreciation for everyone, whatever 
his interests and abilities may be. Psycholo- 
gists are talking of the “whole child” and 
his development, and are looking toward 
creative expression and its emotional as well 
as material satisfactions with renewed ex- 
pectancy. Adult education in art, sponsored 
by innumerable community agencies and 
the Federal Art Projects, is finding that the 
creative and imaginative phases of each in- 
dividual’s development have been almost 
entirely overlooked in our educational pro- 
grams in spite of the obvious fact that every 
individual has potentialities along these 
lines. Educators are beginning to realize 
that if art expression is so valuable for the 
physically handicapped, the emotionally un- 


stable, and the mentally retarded, it may 
likewise have as yet unknown values for the 
so-called normal, average, and balanced 
child and adult in our society. 


Dr. Koopman—Question 1: To what extent 
should the program in art education be 
differentiated from the other phases of 
education? 


Art specialists are not yet alert to the great 
contributions to education which their field 
may make. The more specialized art spe- 
cialists have become, the less they believe in 
the wide values of their contributions, the 
more they narrow down to the few, the 
less they are willing to codperate with gen- 
eral education and the curriculum as a 
whole. There is need right now for the 
artist-teacher and his peculiar slant on per- 
sonality and educational growth. Everyone 
needs opportunity to see life and to express 
it, and art expression is one of the most 
natural forms of expression. Educators are 
committed to a realistic integrated interpre- 
tation of the new educational program. No 


_ one subject offers more opportunity for a 


realistic and integrated view of life than art 
does. The former graded school with 
sharply defined and unrelated areas of learn- 
ing must give way to new concepts of learn- 
ing and doing in a codperative society. Art 
has its place. Art educators should make 
that place. 


Mr. Defenbacker—Question 2: To what ex- 
tent are we using to full advantage avail- 
able community contacts, materials, and 
equipment for art education in the schools 
of this country? 


Two years ago the P. W. A. Art Projects 
were faced with the problem of spending a 
large sum of money to revive the cultural 
and artistic life of various United States com- 
munities. Through surveys of existing 
agencies, museums, and schools it was soon 
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evident that creative work in the arts was 
scarcely being emphasized at all. Trained 
artists were starving. In thirty states there 
was not even a nucleus about which to cen- 
ter this Federal program as a permanent 
enterprise. ‘There were whole communities 
in which the art teachers had never seen an 
original work of art. So the art projects 
began specifically with the purpose of show- 
ing art, artists, and artist-teachers at work. 
It began by putting artists to work in public 
places, in circulating exhibits of original 
work, in starting classes in art expression for 
children and adults. The response has been 
phenomenal. The Index of American De- 
sign is an example. Every community has 
along tradition of creative activity. No one 
realized it. The Index of American Design 
is a compilation of the work of American 
craftsmen and designers of the past by artists 
of the present. There is so much fine ma- 
terial that it cannot readily be put between 
the covers of a portable book or portfolio. 


Miss Robertson—Question 3: What consti- 
tute adequate qualifications for the so- 
called special teacher of art? 


The tendency has been to overemphasize 
the highly trained teacher of art, and to ig- 
nore art where there has been no highly 
trained teacher. This is a stifling procedure. 
Art should be a part of every teacher’s equip- 
ment, a part of every activity in school. 
Teachers of art and of other subjects must 
recognize creative art expression, child-like 
art experience and expression, and must 
work to get them. The new emphasis on a 
creative approach to education is healthy, 
but it makes a strenuous demand on the old- 
type isolated art teacher. She must learn to 
teach children as well as art. 


Miss McDougald—Question 4: How can we 
direct our in-service teacher training pro- 
grams so that art education is recognized 
as “a way of living”? 
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Teachers must enjoy teaching. Teaching 
must become fun. Personalities must be 
cultivated. Art is a way of living. It is ex- 
pressive, satisfying, and enlivening. Every 
teacher needs these qualities, these experi- 
ences, if she is not to become a dull rubber 
stamp. Courses of study must be changed 
and subordinated to more creative means of 
organization. North Carolina is experi- 
menting with teacher and child contribu- 
tions toward curriculum building. The 
old-type, carefully planned-in-advance course 
of study is becoming a record of lively ex- 
periences which teachers have developed 
with children. Community resources are 
drawn in. Conferences are prevalent. Gen- 
eral educators are learning to accept art edu- 
cators and vice versa. Codperative activity 
is basic. 


Professor Tyler—Question 5: How can we 
convince college and university authorities 
of the need for art education and show 
them how to evaluate its contributions? 


Art educators need to present to general 
educators and administrative authorities ac- 
tual evidence of the significance of art ex- 
periences in education. They need to state 
in clear and forceful and common language 
what the purposes and benefits of their field 
are. They need to do away with the jargon 
of the specialist and come down to earth in 
common terms; evaluation would then be 
an easy task. If art educators could agree 
on four or five obvious and comprehensive 
objectives for their work, appraisal would be 
effective. And these objectives must be 
stated in terms of actual changes in boys and 
girls. The very real pressure of time in 
schools makes this necessary if time is to be 
found for proper emphasis on the creative 
activities of the school program. Time 
schedules and size of classes are very real 
problems to art educators just now. If they 
are to be controlled, art educators must ap- 
proach the problem in a realistic way with 
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specific statements of objectives and values. 
Words are at present the most commonly 
comprehended medium of expression. Art 
educators must learn to state their values in 
these terms. 


Miss Cahoon—Question 6: How can a com- 
munity know when it is giving adequate 
and justifiable support to the art education 
program of its schools? 


Florida educators are trying to break down 
the tradition which over-emphasizes drill 
or repetition in education and to find time, 
place, and enthusiasm for the creative phases 
of the educative process. There is need for 
all rural teachers to comprehend the values 
of creative expression. If they did, its in- 
clusion in rural education would be easy. 
Teacher training is at fault. The teachers 
must start with a feeling for and experiences 
in creative work if they are to recognize 
and foster it in their experiences with chil- 
dren. 


SUMMARY 


Art education, if it is to be creative and 
functional, must become a part of the gen- 
eral educational process of the schools and 
the community. It must show up in the 
school and in the community. If it does not, 
then it is failing to meet the demands of the 
present and its exponents are not living up 
to its potentialities. 


THE MAY ISSUE ON SCIENCE 


The last issue of Educational Method for 
the present school year will be a special num- 
der on Natural Science, edited by Miss Rose 
Lammel of the University School, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. Among 
the contributors will be Dr. S. R. Powers of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Mr. 
A. N. Zechiel of the Tower Hill School, 
Mr. Hal Baird of the Francis Parker School, 
Dr. Harold Alberty and Dr. Fred Frutchey 
of Ohio State University. 
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HEADQUARTERS NEWS 








WELcoME, CALIFORNIA SUPERVIsORs! 

We are very happy to announce that the 
California School Supervisors Association, 
at their annual meeting on February first, 
voted unanimously to affiliate with the 
national Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction. Miss Helen §, 
Thomas, Instruction Supervisor of Imperial 
County, El Centro, California, is the presi- 
dent of this group. 

The formation of this state branch is the 
culmination of activity during the past sev- 
eral months. Our chairman of promotion 
in California, Miss Helen Heffernan of the 
State Department, has worked untiringly 
since last fall to bring about this affiliation. 
We wish to express here our congratulations 
and appreciation. 

Representatives of other state organiza- 
tions who are interested in the matter of 
affiliation should write to the Executive Sec- 
retary at the headquarters office of the De- 
partment in Washington for information 
regarding procedure. It is through the or- 
ganization of these state branches that we 
may expect not only to make the most rapid 
and substantial growth but also to render 
the best service to the profession throughout 
the country. 


NortH CAROLINA 


At the State Teachers Convention in Dur- 
ham, April 22-24, Miss Nancy O. Devers, 
state chairman of promotion in North Caro- 
lina, expects to make an appeal for member- 
ship in the national Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction and to 
take steps toward the formation of a state 
branch. As there is at the present timé no 
provision for the financial support of super- 
vision in that state, this valiant effort to re- 
gain a “lost cause” is highly commendable. 
We shall eagerly await a report on the 
outcome. 
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MaAsSACHUSETTS 


A new state chairman has recently been 
appointed: Miss Elisabeth M. Lincoln, 226 
Union Street, Leominster, Massachusetts. 
Miss Lincoln has been a member of our De- 
partment for many years and can be counted 
on to give enthusiastic and effective service. 
Unlike North Carolina, the state of Massa- 
chusetts has a strong supervisory group, 
but individual memberships in the national 
Department have been decreasing of late. 
The time is ripe for Massachusetts to show 
its colors! 


ALABAMA 


Miss Virginia White James, state chair- 
man in Alabama, has formed a Promotion 
Committee for her state consisting of eight 
other members besides herself: Mrs. Rhoda 
Roe, Miss Margaret E. Lea, Miss Elsie 
Schurter, Miss Bessie Puckett, Miss Verdie 
Mae Strickland, Mrs. W. J. Smith, Mrs. 
Minnie T. Heard, and Mrs. Miriam A. 
Locke. Their first meeting was held on 
March 18. 

Miss James writes: “Each member of 
the committee entered enthusiastically into 
planning for a strong program in the 
state. We all feel very definitely that we 
should be closely identified with the national 
program. We decided that our object for 
the rest of the year should be a one hundred 
per cent membership of the state department 
of supervisors in the national organization. 
I have already written personally to mem- 
bers of this department and to other people 
who are connected in some way with super- 
visory programs throughout the state.” 
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Such a report is immensely encouraging, 
particularly at this season of the year, when 
there is a tendency on the part of some of 
our state chairmen to feel that because the 
school year is drawing to a close, they might 
as well postpone further activities until next 
fall. Membership in the Department may 
begin any month in the year and there must 
be a great many supervisors who would like 
to benefit immediately by our service. At 
any rate, plans for the fall campaign may 
very well be formulated this spring, if pos- 
sible, so that no time may be lost in getting 
under way when the new school year begins. 
A word to the wise! 


THE JaNuary IssuE oN ARITHMETIC 


Our January issue, which was devoted en- 
tirely to the subject of Arithmetic, under the 
able editorship of Professor Guy M. Wilson 
of Boston University has proved so popular 
that our supply of this number is already 
exhausted and we have been unable to fill 
all the orders received. Moreover, those 
who were delinquent in sending in their re- 
newals have been disappointed because we 
could not supply this issue. If any of our 
members who are not particularly interested 
in the subject of Arithmetic wish to serve 
their fellow members by returning their 
copies of the January number, we shall be 
glad to see that they are put to good use. If 
desired, a copy of some other issue will be 
furnished in place of the one returned. Here 
is an opportunity for service! 


M. F. H. 














THE READER'S GUIDE 





A SOURCE BOOK FOR CURRICULUM 
MAKERS 


The scholarship necessary for competence 
in curriculum making has been rendered 
measurably easier of attainment by the 
thoroughgoing analysis and summary made 
by the Nortons. For some years they were 
associated in the Research Division of the 
National Education Association at a time 
when a national movement had set in in 
this field. They have continued the studies 
there begun and now give us the mature re- 
sults of ten years’ labors. 

The book * they have written deals with 
facts and ideas rather than with techniques. 
Of the administrative organization for cur- 
riculum revision they say little, and of the 
art of course of study composition, nothing 
at all. The first has been treated at length 
by other writers; for the second there is as 
yet no scientific basis. 

This is essentially a scientific work. With 
the opening chapter on “The Why of Cur- 
riculum Revision,” we plunge into a mass 
of well-selected and well-ordered facts, and 
throughout the book sources are constantly 
cited, yet not at wearisome length nor to the 
exclusion of reasoned discussion. The au- 
thors have mastered this material, not been 
mastered by it. 

Five chapters are concerned with general 
matters, the remaining twelve with the sub- 
ects commonly taught in the elementary 
school. Health and physical education ap- 
pear together; so do the “social studies.” 
The language arts, however, occupy four 
separate chapters, fine and industrial arts, 
two. This arrangement is probably in har- 
mony with the trend in school practice, but 
it is logically inconsistent. Geography and 


1 Foundations of Curriculum Building. By John K. Norton and Margaret A. Norton. 
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history are not more vitally related than are 
composition and reading. The term social 
studies, moreover, is a misnomer, since all 
studies are fundamentally social studies, as 
the Marshalls have recently argued. 

The general chapters are more satisfac- 
tory than the subject chapters. With the 
subjects you come to details and there sim- 
ply is not room for details about all the sub- 
jects in a single book. However, guide 
posts are set up to point the way and the 
bibliographies will prove helpful to those 
who wish to search further. 

It is perhaps gratuitous to call attention 
to the lack of connection between the gen- 
eral studies of background and the more 
specific studies of parts of the school pro- 
gram. Except in the so-called social studies, 
of course, very little connection has yet been 
made by anybody. Such things take time, 
and comparatively little time has elapsed 
since “social change” and “organismic” 
psychology first began to be talked about by 
educators. Certainly the facts cited in the 
general chapters of this book are pertinent 
and the authors have done well to call atten- 
tion to them even if they can tell us but 
little what to do about them. 

As between the integrators and the de- 
fenders of the school subjects, these writers 
do not choose. They report. From their 
discussion and references the reader can get 
some idea of the issue; he is left to decide 
for himself which side he will be on. All 
shades of opinions, except that of the mere 
stand-patter, have been scrupulously re- 
spected. The weight of scientific evidence, 
as everyone knows, has so far been con- 
tributed by students of established practice 
rather than by innovators. Hence a treatise 
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aiming, as this one does, to present existing 
knowledge rather than describe a Utopia is 
bound to appear moderately conservative. 
Educationally speaking, that is where we 
are. 
This is a useful and stimulating book. It 
is the result of industry, insight, and skill. 
The grasp of the existing literature of the 
subject is comprehensive and discriminat- 
ing. It is by means of such studies that 
education may hope to build up a body of 
theory to assist practice. All students of 
the curriculum should consult this book, 
and it goes without saying that professional 
libraries for teachers should have it on the 


shelf. 


THE TEACHER IN THE SYSTEM 


Dr. Chamberlain ? is quite right in saying 
that teacher training is ordinarily confined 
too narrowly to problems of the classroom. 
The teacher has many relationships and 
responsibilities in addition, both as a mem- 
ber of the school system and as a citizen in 
the community. It is with the teacher as 
a member of the school system that Cham- 
berlain deals. 

The topics he discusses have often ap- 
peared in books for administrative officers 
and it is to such books mainly that the reader 
is referred for additional information. The 
claim of this book for attention must rest 
upon the degree of success attained in adapt- 
ing it to teachers. This is considerable. 
The author has held consistently to the 
point of view of one seeking to codperate 
intelligently with the leaders rather than to 
furnish the leadership. He has selected gen- 
erally useful facts and written in untechnical 
language. He has sought to present alter- 
natives where alternatives exist, maintaining 
a judicial rather than a partisan attitude. 
Examples of this are his handling of homo- 
geneous grouping and of the single salary 
schedule. 


* The Teacher and School Organization. 
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It is always easy—and usually gratuitous 
—for the reviewer to discover items with 
which he can find fault. The present re- 
viewer, for instance, does not go along with 
Cocking in his assumption that school sys- 
tems must employ a curriculum director out- 
side and above the regular supervisory staff. 
To call in consultants from time to time is 
another matter. Our author does not meet 
this issue. Again, the distinction set up by 
leaders in secondary education twenty-five 
years ago between curriculum and course of 
study is now of little significance. Few 
hold to it. Such expressions as program 
of activities and curriculum bulletins are 
distinctly more useful. Our author follows 
tradition here. 

As a whole this book is safe and sane. 
The educational reformers and the teachers’ 
unions will alike find it too tame, too ready 
to accept the status quo. If teachers should 
be moderates in the school system, this book 
is good; if they should be radicals, not to 
say rebels, it is bad, or at least negligible. 
The present reviewer thinks it will do much 
good. Teachers are poorly informed on 
school matters outside the classroom. A 
two- or three-hour course for a semester, or 
even two semesters, with this book as text 
and outline would be very valuable for prin- 
cipals and supervisors as well as teachers. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 


Apjyustinc Supervision TO Newer IDEALS oF 
ScHoo, Work 


In Mississippi Educational Advance for 
February, Mr. W. A. Langley, of Forest, 
Mississippi, analyzes the problem of fitting 
supervisory technique to the progressive 
teacher. The newer teaching, he says, is 
frankly experimental and hence teachers 
must be assured that a continuing experi- 
mental program is intended and not a mere 
flurry of progressivism. In many places 


By Leo M. Chamberlain, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936. 
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the superintendent is supervisor as well as 
administrator. Teachers hesitate to experi- 
ment unless the chief executive officer of the 
board of education is actively in support. 
Creative teaching depends upon creative 
administration. This in essence is the en- 
couragement of independent thinking and 
exercise of initiative on the part of teachers. 
The creative administrator-supervisor does 
not dictate; he leads in codperative planning. 
In fostering an activity program, his duty 
is to see that sound and defensible theory 
guides practice. 


How Teacuers View SuPERVISION 


Mr. Paul M. Eberhardt of Garfield 
Heights, Ohio, sets forth in Ohio Schools 
for February his views on effective super- 
vision. Most to be avoided is fear on the 
part of the teacher. Supervisor, teachers, 
and pupils must live happily together, with 
mutual respect, trust, and good will. 
Growth rather than training, with due re- 
gard for individual differences, should be 
the goal. This can be furthered by creative 
supervision. Administration should be 
planned so as to take but a minor fraction 
of the time of the superintendent or prin- 
cipal. In the Garfield Heights high school 
this is accomplished in part by means of 
carefully devised report and record forms. 
In this school teachers take an active part 
in planning activities. A set of ten criteria 
by which teaching efficiency should be 
judged have been formulated. 


SUPERVISION IN THE ANNUAL REPORTS 


Superintendent. Weber of Humboldt, Ne- 
braska, finds through examination of reports 
in the office of the secretary of the State 
Education Association that superintendents 
say little about their supervisory activities. 
He is inclined to think from the evidence 
that most of their time is spent on adminis- 
trative matters. Writing in the Nebraska 
Educational Journal for February, he sum- 
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marizes the results of study and urges more § 1. 
satisfactory reports on supervision. At least 
once in every two or three years he would 
include statements of what has been done § 2: 
to improve teaching in respect of some 
twenty items he mentions, as well as in im- 
proving the teaching staff itself, the curri- 
culum, the materials to be used, the ap. 
praisal of results, and the judgment of merit 
in teachers. 


PuysicaL EpucaTion oF Younc CHILDREN 


Childhood Education for March is a spe- | * 
cial number on physical education. Three 
of the articles, by Pattric R. O’Keefe, Elinor 
M. Brown and Esther R. Mason, and Louise 
Kent Hale, deal with plays and games, 
Elizabeth Waterman writes on “Nature and 
Function of Rhythm,” Beth L. Wellman on § 6. 
“Motor Achievements of Preschool Chil- 
dren,” Billie Louise Crook on “Posture of 
the Young Child,” and Lee Vincent on 
“Why Physical Education in the Early 
School Years.” The article on posture is | ” 
especially impressive. It is illustrated with 
silhouettes of children whose posture ranges 8 
from very poor to very good. The writer 
explains that these examples were selected 
from seventy-six cases chosen for special J 9. 
study. She traces the methods used in de- 
tail and gives numerous generalizations, 
such as that posture was better at age 2), 
than at age 314, and still worse at 414. The 
writer believes that bad posture is due in 
large measure to habits formed during the 
period when the child is creeping and learn- 
ing to walk. “Training in proper body me- 
chanics cannot be begun too early in life.” 






































A ProcraM FoR SECONDARY EpUucATION 


The Journal of the National Education 
Association for March presents at some 
length the findings of a national committee 
on “Issues in Secondary Education.” The 
committee report is built around ten resolu- 
tions, as follows: 
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THE READER’S GUIDE 


1. That a comprehensive program of second- 
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ary education, open to all normal individ- 
uals, be provided at public expense. 


. That a new educational agency be estab- 


lished to provide supervision and appro- 
priate activities for young people (1) who 
are no longer profiting from their con- 
tinued schooling, and (2) who have fin- 
ished their formal schooling but who can- 
not immediately be absorbed into voca- 
tional employment. 


. That both school people and public accept 
the social and civic view of education. 


. That secondary schools plan as definitely 
for the development of desirable attitudes 
and ideals as for instruction in organized 
knowledge. 


. That the social ideals which secondary 
schools should strive to inculcate in pupils 
be set forth and defined. 


. That secondary schools be freed from the 
domination of other institutions and pri- 
marily concerned with the value of their 
own courses in meeting the needs of all 
pupils. 


7. That a dynamic program of vocational 


co 
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education be developed for secondary 
schools. 


. That the curriculum be reorganized into 
more fundamental categories on the basis 
of what pupils should do in life. 


That all youth be served by providing a 
differentiated curriculum in accordance 
with their needs and capacities. 


10. That secondary education be integrated 


with the entiré educational program but 
with special functions of its own. 


Each of these resolutions is expounded 


and defended at length by the committee. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


The Rise of a University. Vol. 1—The Later 


Days of Old Columbia College.. From the 
Annual Reports of Frederick A. P. Barnard; 
edited by William F. Russell. Pp. 415. Vol. 
II—The University in Action. From the An- 
nual Reports of Nicholas Murray Butler; 
edited by Edward C. Elliott. Pp. 515. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1937. 
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